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Z| Glass Making ~ 
an Ancient Art! 


IRST, in the dawn of the Mediterranean civilization, 

glass, as a curious, semi-precious object, was known 

as something to look at! Later, so archaeologists believe, 
the early Romans made,some use of sheet glass. 


But even in the fourth and fifth centuries—when church 
architecture was in its prime, the purpose of glass was 
merely to let light into the interiors—not to permit 
man to look out! 


Only a little before the time of Columbus did Europe be- 
gin to get the idea of windows as we know them today! 





Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes— 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 

erre ites Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. , 
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Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HE next issue of THE SCHOLAS- 

TIC (out April 30) will be the 
long-awaited Student-Written Number 
containing the announcement of prizes in 
the Scholastic Awards for 1926-1927, and 
a selection of the best literary and 
artistic work in the competition. More 
students have participated this year and 
more contributions have been submitted 
than in any previous contest. The ad- 
vertisement on page 25 contains a list 
of .the nati y known men and women 
who are acting as judges in the four 
major literary contests, while the Frontis- 
piece describes the work of the judges 
in the art contest. As previously an- 
nounced, the Community Service contest 
will not close until April 20, and the 
awards will be announced in the May 28 
issue. THE SCHOLASTIC will publish 
again this year an anthology of the best 
prose and poetry. Further announcement 
of this volume will be made later. 


HE present issue contains a number 
of high spots both for English and 
social science classes. Particular attention 
is called to the story by Haniel Long and 
the critique by John T. Frederick; the de- 
lightful and useful essay on outdoor plays 
by Miss Mackay, whose work as play- 
wright and pageant producer is known 
the country over; the fifth installment of 
Hughes Mearns’s “Creative Youth” de- 
partment; the selections from the poems 
of William Ellery Leonard; the informing 
article from the inside of the immigration 
question by Mr. Husband; the discussions 
of Chinese affairs; and the description of 
Canberra, Australia’s new capital. 


UCH excellent material is scheduled 

for publication in the two remain- 
ing regular issues of the semester after 
the Student-Written Number, those of 
May 14 and May 28. It includes an 
athletics article by America’s premier 
sporting writer, ory aa, See in- 
teresting paper on ish as an Interna- 
tional Language, by Dr. Charles H. 
Grandgent of Harvard; and the final 
units in the Problems of America series, 
on Crime, by Winthrop D. Lane, and 
Intolerance, by Dr. A. B. Wolfe. 


Y an unintentional oversight, credit 

for the picture of a high school an- 
nual staff used with the article “Extra- 
Curricular Activities” on page 12 of the 
April 2 issue was omitted. It was a 
photograph of the yearbook staff of the 
Jeannette, Pa., High School. 
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“TC} UGENE SPEICHER’S name appears in every review 
E of any of the comprehensive annual exhibitions of 
American art because he ranks first of all American 
painters. Consequently, Mr. Speicher’s consent to serve 
as chairman of the jury, with Robert Henri and John 
‘Sloan as the other members, to select the George Bellows 
Memorial Award is a signal honor for THE SCHO- 
LASTIC. Speicher, Henri, and Sloan were George Bel- 
lows’ closest friends among artists. Their decision will 
-approximate that which Bellows himself might have made, 
so sympathetic in their attitude towards art were these 
four. Indeed, Eugene Speicher, like the others, has had a 
career in which integrity as an artist has been his con- 
stant concern, and commercial success the least of 
anxieties. Strangely enough, their efforts have been re- 
- warded with adequate financial returns in addition to tre- 
mendous prestige. A printed list of the honors of these 
four men would consume a thousand or more words, 
although no one of them has ever sought an honor great 
or small. 
Speicher, for example, eschewed a type of portrait 
painting which was pleasantly successful to create a style 





“John Hommel, 


Quarryman’ 
By Eugene Speicher 


Courtesy of the Frank K. M. Rehn 
Gallery, New York. 


Because Mr. Speicher is chairman 
of the judges for the art section of 
the Scholastic Awards for 1927, 
we present this characteristically 
sincere example of his work as of 
special interest to students com: 
peting for the George Bellows 
Memorial Prize. 


of painting which should indisputably be his own. He 
emerged with an uncompromisingly virile American method 
of painting portraits which has made him one of the few 
American painters to command European respect. 

Robert Henri, painter of .a brilliant. gallery of inter- 
national portraits, not of personages, but of the humblest 
folk, is one of the greatest leaders of young artists that 
our country has seen. For many years Henri has taught 
painting and has thus encouraged younglings in art along 
the paths of intelligent painting, avoiding alike the senti- 
mental and the bleakly intellectual. His paintings may be 
seen in all of the principal museum collections of Amer- 
ican pictures. 

John Sloan, who has championed the independent 
movement in the United States, has fought more ardently 
for the forlorn in art than any other man of his day. He 
has expressed his observations of. urban life in a series of 
canvases in which the droll mitigates the: satiric. Of late 
years Sloan has painted in Santa Fe, New Mexico, where 
he has characteristically interested himself in the native 
pictorial aptitude of the Pueblo Indians, and has sponsored 
exhibitions of their work in New York and elsewhere. 
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Amirace in Rhidago 


By Haniel Long 


ROM the lower bay I liked the look of Rhidago. 
F Its dwellings were set in green spaces, and as the 

sun rose higher, I could see they had infinite va- 
riety of color among the palms. I landed upon a quay 
of sculptured marble. The roofs of the warehouses 
were supported by caryatides. The faces of all the 
carved maidens were the same, though gesture and 
drapery varied, and each bore the name Amirace. 

The townspeople were overflowing with life. The 
boys about the quay were apt at any moment to leap 
into the air with yells of joy. The cabbies could not 
address their steeds without passionate cries. 

I walked up the central thoroughfare into a world 
of banyans and palms. The lamp-posts of gold rested 
on cloven hoofs, and their bases were shaggy. I saw 
lawns and fountains everywhere, and marble seats. 
Youths in leopard skins were delivering groceries; a 
group of girls dried innumerable pink, yellow, and 
violet garments on a sunny slope. 

There was a monument in the public square, and I 
found that it too was dedicated to Amirace. The young 
woman wore a garment which left one breast bare; and 
as the marble had been skilfully painted, the statue ap- 
peared less a likeness than life itself. The hair was 
black, the brow ivory, the lips carnelian; and in the 
aspect of the face was something comforting, mingled 
with an intelligence hard to credit. 


I asked a stranger whose monu- 


“How it happens,” he began impressively, “that the 
art of dancing has come to perfection in Rhidago, is a 
mystery. For once Rhidago, more than any other town 
on the bay of Vesale, was a city of merchants and mar- 
kets. Railroads from every direction ran down to its 
quays; along the quays lay ships from every island of 
the seven oceans. Commerce and the art of dancing 
had hitherto been regarded as the antipodes of each 
other.” 

I liked the stately manner of the proprietor. 

“And for another reason the world was astonished 
that Rhidago should learn to dance. Our ancestors 
had handed down to us from time immemorial a unique 
custom of dress. Though resentful, we had respected 
the tradition, and had gone about swathed in yards 
and yards, verily in kilometers, of cloth, leather, and 
braided metal. Our hats were heavy as lead and some- 
times extended out from the brow five or six feet. Our 
sandals were of stone, rarely weighing less than sixty 
pounds apiece for a grown man. And while it is true 
that a sandal of stone never needs a cobbler, you will 
agree with me, sir, that such footwear tends to make 
any motion difficult, and dancing really hazardous. 

“But one morning this maiden established herself in 
rooms overlooking the city plaza and put up a modest 
advertisement to the effect that she taught dancing to 
those who really desired to learn. This notice dis- 

turbed the indifference of certain 





ment it was. 


passers-by. 





He replied, “Hers who taught 
the world to dance.” 

“She lives here?” 

“Yonder.” He indicated a white 
temple across the square. 

I turned to a cafe nearby; and 
seating myself at a table on the 
pavement, under a gold mohur- 
tree, ordered a cooling drink. The 
proprietor was as big a man as I 
ever saw. 

“How lorg has Amirace lived 
here?” I asked him. 

“For ten years, good sir.” 


: “I wish you would tell me about 
er.” 





Not on the Map 
How Rhidago changed from being a 


city of commerce and merchants to a 
place of dancing and laughter through 
the teachings of Amirace, the beautiful, 
and wherein lay the secret of her power 
over those who came to her for instruc- 
tion, is the theme of the above tale taken 
from “Notes for a New Mythology” by 
Haniel Long. 


Though one may, at first, call it simply 
a romantic fantasy, the tale carries a 
challenge alike to those who are satisfied 
with our workaday world and those who 
find it increasingly dull. 


It is reprinted here through the cour- 
teous permission of the author. 








“The newcomer had astonishing 
success. An illustrious youth, 
reading the inscription on her door 
in a moment of weariness, con- 
cluded that it might be worth his 
while to look into the matter. He 
found his tutor to be both young 
and fair; and such effect did her 
instruction have upon him that 
presently he adopted a simplified 
form of clothing, and well-nigh 
went dancing mad. He began 
ardently to teach maidens to 
dance, and was soon the most fol-- 
lowed youth in the town. 


“But his comrades, growing: 








jealous, asked him where he had his knowledge. He said, 
from Amirace the beautiful. And how does she instruct 
you? But he could say no more. This they thought 
strange; and it is a curious part of the story that none 
of the many youths who learned the art of dancing from 
Amirace could explain the methods used by the young 
woman.” 

“A remarkable story,” I interrupted him to say. 
“So she never fails?” 

“Never. Nor has she ever turned away a person. 
It is said that she can teach a pair of stilts to dance. 
It is no uncommon sight, I assure you, to see a dozen 
pair of stone sandals thrown from her casements in a 
single afternoon. 

“Now, although her pupils were mute, her name 
soon became a household word. The podesta, himself 
a lively young fellow and one of her most active stu- 
dents, created an office called Mistress of the Revels, 
to which he appointed her; and in this honorable posi- 
tion she instituted the custom of Floralian and other 
public dances at various seasons of the year. The city 
sets aside for her an outdoor amphitheatre, in a park 
called the Place of Amirace. She has at her disposal 
all the lutes, recorders, and viols of the city, sumptuous 
stores of colored silks and other cloths for costumes and 
settings, and gold and silver without stint. For Rhi- 
dago does nothing by halves; and perceiving the ardor 
of great genius in Amirace, and delighting in the gentle 
art she teaches, it sustains her in every way. 

“Soon the school children found dancing the most 
important part of their studies. The hours which men, 
women, and children set aside for the practice grew so 
numerous that commerce became a matter of secondary 
importance. Traditions were neglected and forgotten. 
Dancing was found to be the only proper occupation 
for free-born persons. Hats fell into disuse; as to shoes, 
stone-masons threw aside their chisels. Nature reduced 
the wants of the community so that money meant less 
and less. 

“Yet money flowed in; for as the fame of Amirace 
spread, pilgrims began to come, in dozens, then in hun- 
dreds, finally in thousands, to witness our dancing fes- 
tivals. The city exacts from each visitor a small fee; 
and with the money thus obtained an unobtrusive form 
of government is maintained. 

“Multitudes of artists from all parts of the world 
come to dwell here; sculptors, workers in metal, necro- 
mancers, dyers of cloth, musicians, merry-andrews, 
poets, playwrights, philosophers, gathered together in 
schools.” 

My host paused, and I inquired, “What is the secret 
of her power?” 

“No one says,” he replied. ‘It is hard to find the 
words. But all her pupils are her slaves, and so vir- 
tuously does she live, that women acclaim her as well 
as men.” 

We heard the sound of distant music. ‘What is 
that?” I inquired. 

“Today is the festival of black-haired boys. They 
have made their offerings in the Place of Amirace, and 
are now returning to the city.” 

I waited. Soon there came into sight thirty or 
forty lads, dancing a morrice with much spirit, to the 
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sound of their own pipes. Some wore track-suits of 
flame, of iris-blue, of peacock ; others had not bothered, 
as I imagined, to dress. I asked my host about the di- 
versity of costume. 

“Except on the occasion of certain festivals, no one 
is permitted to appear unclad in the streets but those 
who have won prizes in the Agonalia of March. Other- 
wise, everyone ornaments his person as he chooses. _ 

“We enjoy hundreds of festivals. Every day in 
the year is sacred. You observed that the lads who 
danced by were not followed by a crowd. We have such 
plentitude of spectacle that we do not stand gaping 
about the streets. People must work, eat, and sleep, 
sir. We lead our lives, and attend those festivals that 
most concern us. I always go to the festival of vats, 
which comes in January, and the festival of new wine, 
in October. Occasionally I am among those present at 
the Vinalia of April, and I have been seen at the Major 
Dionysia. ‘Tomorrow I expect to witness the feast of 
soups, because my chef is a contestant; the lad has a 
way with garlic. This fiesta is preceded by the Matron- 
alia, which my wife and I usually attend from a sense 
of civic duty, and followed by the Celebration of Cen- 
taurs, a droll enough affair, let it be whispered. Then 
too, being a father,” he smiled deprecatingly, “I always 
participate in the Feast of Fathers.” 

“You are a father?” 

“I am. Two boys in the group you saw just now 
were mine. Consider the honor to me, who grew up in 
an age of heavy eating, of pastries and puddings, and 
am a Falstaff in appearance, to have both my sons 
among the Bare Boys!” 

“I congratulate you. As for your personal appear- 
ance, you are most fortunate. Let others be as wil- 
lowy as they please, a restaurateur needs substance. 
But your festive ls interest me; tell me, what is on for 
day after tomor:ow?” 

The proprietor took a leather case from his pocket. 
“This is the tenth, is it not?” he asked. “May is a 
typical month; perhaps the calendar will interest you.” 

I read as follows: 


May 12—Parade in honor of philosophers who died of laughter. 

May 13—Celebration of Heavy Hats taken off in all ages and 
places. 

May 14—Dances of Blonde girls, and afterwards the Contest of 
Sherbets. 

May 15—Celebration of first Golden Roses. 

May 16—Pomp of Oculists, with Glorification of Good Eyes. 

May 17—Feast of Exquisite Mountebanks; Garlanding of Voltaire. 

May 18—Disparagement of Solemnity. 

May 19—Contumely of Coinage, with particular Spitting upon Sil- 
ver Dollars. 

May 20—Rivalry for Supreme Charm among Priests and Physicians. 

May 21—Masked Ball of the Trees and Stars. 

May 22—Commemoration of Brave Hearts tortured to death in 


May 23—Grand Celebration of Men with White Beards. 

I exclaimed: “Does this continue through the year?” 

“Without interruption.” 

“But it presupposes wide cultivation among your 
townsmen.” 

“True. But reflect that the art of dancing rests 
upon a final synthesis of all the elements of life.” 

I admitted to my host that he had given me some- 
thing to think about. I was now eager to see Amirace 
herself, and thanking him I took my way across the 
square to the white temple. (Concluded on Page 13) 
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Reality and Beauty 


A Comment on Haniel Long's “Amirace In Rhidago” 
By John T. Frederick 


the reader a new experience, or a new understand- 
ing and appreciation of an old experience. What- 
ever its outward seeming, always the work of the 
maker of stories is concerned with the world we 
live in. 

Fiction may attack the world , 
directly. The writer may go about Se 
peering and digging and probing, & * 
in the attempt to obtain new de- 
tails about life or a better knowl- 
edge of old details; and he may 
report what he finds. This is the 
method of realism. 

But it is possible, also, for a 
writer to present the world while 
seeming to direct his and the 
reader’s attention away from it. 
He may set up in his imagination 
a remote and admittedly unreal or 
ideal world which is in itself an 
interpretation of the actual world 
—perhaps a criticism of it. This 
is the method of romance. 
Through it the writer may gain 
perspective, the ability to see the 
immediate concerns of human 
beings in something of their true 
value. It is altogether possible 
that romance may throw the clear- 
est and truest of light upon 
reality. 

Most of the very bad writing in 
the world of fiction comes from the 
confusion of these two methods. 
The most mischievous and con- 
temptible of story-makers is he 
who loudly professes to be writing 
realism, to be presenting the actual 
world of affairs and human relations as it is; whereas 
actually he is writing romance of a low and unimag- 
inative type, in which characters are distorted, situa- 
tions unnatural, and all real values lost sight of. Much 
popular fiction is of this type, lacking the virtues 
either of honest realism or of imaginative romance. 

Of real romance, in which reality is merely a start- 
ing point or a point of return, there is a slender but 
very precious thread throughout the world’s literature. 
In The Tempest Shakespeare did supremely well the very 
difficult thing which the writer of true romance must 
undertake. He created an imaginary world of human 
and non-human beings in whose words and acts are ex- 
pressed, no doubt, some of the ideas of the man William 
Shakespeare concerning the tangible world of London 
of which he was a part. 

At a later time Jonathan Swift, in his circumstan- 


Pitter deals with life. Always it aims at giving 





HANIEL LONG 
Mr. Long is a Harvard man who has been on 
the faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for the past ten years, where he is now 
associate professor of English. Interludes have 
been spent in France and at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where he is a member of the colony of 
artists and writers associated with Witter Byn- 
ner. He has also published a volume of verse 
and numerous poems and sketches in Poetry, 
Century, New Republic, and other magazines. 


tial accounts of the strange lands visited by the travel- 
ling Gulliver, erected imaginative societies which were 
sharp and powerful criticisms of his own times. 

In our day writing of this sort is all too rare. The 
best of it which I know is to be found im the stories of 
Haniel Long. 

The reader of Amirace m Rhi- 
dago will find in the story, first of 
all, a subtle questioning and exam- 
ination of the things we of the 
every-day modern world think we 
are living for. Here in Rhidago is 
a world which was once like ours, 
chiefly concerned with “merchants 
and markets.” But in Rhidago, 
in a single generation and through 
the influence of but one person, 
all has been changed. Now danc- 
ing is the chief interest and occu- 
pation of all the people, and 
happy and beautiful festivals are 
celebrated every day of the year. 

Are not we of the United States 
in the year 1927 somewhat like the 
people of Rhidago before the 
coming of Amirace? True, we do 
not wear stone sandals weighing 
sixty pounds. But the thoughtful 
reader will not fail to perceive 
that these stone sandals may be 
somewhat figurative: that in our 
customs, our habits of thought, 
even in what we regard as fitting 
and necessary in dress and deport- 
ment, there may be some things 
not much more logically defens- 
ible, if the truth be admitted, than 
stone sandals. And is the conver- 
sion of Rhidago an experience to 
which we might not well aspire? We of America spend 
a great deal of time in what we call pleasure-seeking. 
But for the most part we are willing to pay other 
people to entertain us instead of learning how to do it 
ourselves—thus losing, as it needs no psychologist to 
make clear to common sense, most of the worth of the 
whole process. 

But the value of this story is not confined to its 
delicate, penetrating criticism of modern society. It 
contains some delightful tracing of character, in the 
delineation of the restaurateur especially; not detailed, 
but admirably suited to the purpose of the story. 

Finally, the story is a ’hing of beauty. Not only 
is it a pageant of bright and lovely pictures, but the. 
language of the tale is in itself a delight. Here we 
find, very clearly exemplified, that skillful and ap- 
propriate choice and arrangement of words which we 
call style. I urge every reader (Concluded on Page 21) 
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Staging the Outdoor Graduation Play 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Author of “The Little Theatre in the United States,” “Patriotic Plays and Pageants,” “The Forest Princess,” etc. 


HETHER it be on a college 

campus or on a rural green; or 
on the velvety lawns of some estate 
which adjoins a great city; whether it 
be in the country town where nature 
has been the sole architect, or in a for- 
mal garden, or the wildwood near a 
village school, an outdoor graduation 
play is an occasion of peren- 
nial delight, and if properly 
managed, “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

In undertaking such a pro- 
duction the first requisite is to 
decide on the play. 

Common sense urges that a 
play with a smaller cast be 
given on a restricted stage, for 
a large stage will make small 
groups look meagre and unim- 
portant. Naturally a large 
cast needs a large stage for its 
effect. 

Suited to either a large or 
small stage, because either few 
or many people can be used in 
it, is a play called The Thrice- 
Promised Bride, by Cheng 
Chin-hsiung, a Chinese folk 
play. It has a lively plot and 
dialogue and is at present being 
acted from one end of the 
country to the other with great 
success. It can readily be 
given out of doors where green 
makes a fine jade-colored back- 
ground for its gorgeous Ori- 
ental costumes. It tells a 
highly romantic and pictur- 
esque story and can be found in 
Twenty-Five Plays, edited by Frank 
Shay. 

Prunella, that wistful enchanting 
Pierrot play by Lawrence Housman 
and Granville Barker, has always 
proved effective in an outdoor setting ; 
while for those who-have had little or 
no experience in producing, the sim- 
plest, most charming and widely used 
three-act play is Rostand’s Romancers, 
which has a small cast, needs only a 
small stage, and has eighteenth-century 
costumes. 

Washington, the Man Who Made Us, 
by Percy MacKaye, lends itself ad- 
mirably to stately outdoor production, 
particularly the Mount Vernon scenes; 
while his colorful 4 Thousand Years 
Ago gives scope for a large cast, and 
vivid medieval costumes of old Cathay. 

Colleges have recently produced Ben 
Jonson’s The Sad Shepherd, finding it 


unexpectedly witty, unhackneyed, and 
picturesque. It has a large cast and 


plays a full afternoon. 

Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew 
lends itself astonishingly well to out- 
door production; while Behind a Wat- 
teau Portrait by Robert E. Rogers, 
with its combination of eighteenth-cen- 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A scene from the Shakespearean comedy as given by the 
Carolina Playmakers of the University of North Carolina, 
in their Forest Theatre, an ideal outdoor setting. 


tury and exotic Oriental costumes is a 
fascinating sophisticated play for a 
garden or formal lawn—particularly 
suited to a night production. Robin 
Hood is always effective with a forest 
background and Tennyson’s Foresters 
is a most poetic version of it. The For- 
est Princess, by C. D. Mackay, with 
court and peasant dancers, and The 
Lamp and the Bell, a medieval play, 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, are 
dramas written especially for the out- 
door stage. 

For gifted amateurs who wish to in- 
tersperse their outdoor play with ex- 
quisite symbolic dances, Greek in es- 
sence (though the text of the plays is 
Elizabethan) there are English 
Masques, edited by H. A. Evans, con- 
taining the work of Ben Jonson, Sam- 
uel Daniel, and Thomas Campion. For 
their effective grouping these masques 
need an outdoor stage with a perma- 





Wooten Moulton. 


nent background of several levels or 
steps as shall hereinafter be described. 
Most of the costumes for these masques 
are of the symbolic order, with flowing 
draperies and flower petal colors. 

For outdoor dramatic interludes of 
Pilgrims or Puritans, material will be 
found in Pageants and Pageantry by 
Bates and Orr. These are of 
special interest to New Eng- 
land. 

The one-act play is often 
given out of doors,’ and two 
collections contain particularly 
attractive suggestions: They 
are Plays for Pagans, and 
Plays for a Folding Theatre, 
by Colin Campbell Clements. 
A fountain with a sun dial or 
a statue of the God of Love 
add value to such fantastic 
plays for two people as Pierrot 
of the Minute by Ernest 
Dowson. 

Outdoor plays that are in 
one act for a one-act play pro- 
gram claim their share of at- 
tention. Pan Pipes, by Con- 
stance Wilcox, from Told in a 
Chinese Garden, is a lyric 
woodland masque with dances, 
and Open Air Plays, by Harold 
Brighouse, is a volume with 
amusing attractive whimsies. 
Both these are books of plays 
which appeal strongly to school 
and college audiences. 

Sufficient time, skill, and a 
well-developed plan of pro- 
cedure are absolutely essential. With 
the parts properly apportioned, and the 
work divided, no tasks need rest heavily 
on any shoulders. The preparation for 
a play should rouse enthusiasm and 
eager experimentation. 





So many books have been written on 
the subject of dramatic technique that 
only a brief reiteration of the necessi- 
ties of organization is needed here. 
There should be, whether in city, vil- 
lage, college, or school, a finance com- 
mittee that will plan and coordinate ex- 
penses, taking into account how many 
days the play is to run, how many seats, 
how many participants and how much 
of a margin is needed for unexpected 
contingencies. Even an invitation play 
where the seats are free must have its 
production budget carefully allotted 
and planned for. 

Experiment has proved that a direc- 
tor of gifts and experience spells both 
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financial and artistic success for a pro- 
duction. 

There must also be a director of 
music, a director of dance, a director of 
costumes, and a chairman of seating, 
parking and publicity. If the play is 
given at night a special director of 
lighting is necessary. The outdoor 
stage must be as accessible and as 
lovely as possible. 

If the play is attempted by an 
amateur director of more ambition than 
experience there are several points 
which can be kept in mind that will 
greatly raise the production level. 

Have the entire outline of the play 
thoroughly understood by those who 
take part. In case of any unforeseen 
event this will prove immensely help- 
ful, and substituting can be done at 
short notice. 

Do not let the action drag. Have 
the scenes move briskly, gaily, ani- 
matedly, with a sense 
of life and the swift 
passing of time. 

Do not have the 
dances over long by 
repeating certain 
measures and figures. 
It is far better to 
sketch a dance and 
snap it off short than 
weary the onlookers 
with repetition. 

Always and every- 
where throughout the 
play keep a sense of 
pattern, of geometric 
design. Some scenes 
will tend to be circu- 
lar in their placement 
—others will be staged 
in vertical lines. The 
scene that is staged 


By Frederick H. Koch, produced at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
by Venezuela, Queen of the Caribbean, and Orinoco, the water-sprite, resolves 





‘A THOUSAND YEARS AGO” 
A scene from Percy Mackaye’s fantastic Chinese masque, presented by the Penn State Players 
of Pennsylvania State College at Commencement time. 





“RALEIGH, THE SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN” 


to set forth for the New World. 





THE TERRACE THEATRE, YANKTON COLLEGE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Here a permanent setting is provided with stage, wings, and backdrop marked off by lawns 


and stuccoed walls. 


The balcony at rear opens from a platform atop a picturesque pergola. 


Sir Walter, lured 


like a great V with its 
wide ends towards the 
audience and a chief 
figure entering it at 
its apex—‘the funnel 
of interest scene,” as 
it is sometimes called 
—is still another 
method of variance; 
while mass scenes or 
- scenes in which there 
are fewer characters, 
can be cleverly alter- 
nated. Variety is the 
spice of producing as 
of life. 

Costumes and prop- 
erties should be accu- 
rate in line, material, 
and color. The color- 
scheme must be char- 
ted and worked out 

in advance. Of enormous help is a 
drama workshop, equipped with sew- 
ing machine, sewing tables, and all the 
necessary dress-making paraphernalia. 
On the walls should be tacked costume 
designs made in color. There should, 
if possible, be a second room, with a 
sink and running water devoted to dye- 
ing. Here materials can be dipped, 
stenciled or painted. It is also rather 
jolly to have a shed or barn, and dye 
things out of doors, hanging them on 
the line to dry. The chief costumes 
can be hired from a good costumer; the 
supplementary costumes can be made. 
So can many of the wigs. Sewing bees 
are a necessary and festive adjunct of 
a play. In the workshop there should 
be a five-foot shelf of books on drama, 
dancing, stage design. Costuming a 
Play, by Elizabeth B. Griraball and 
Rhea Wells, is very helpful. So is 
Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles Pellew. 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The Control of Immigration 
Problems of America Series: VIII 


8 
HEN the second shipload of set- 
tlers followed the Pilgrims to 
the “stern and rockbound coast” of 


New England it was said that many of 
them were “in all appearance not fit 
for an honest man’s company,” and 
most of the immigrants who have 
come to America since that early 
day have been viewed in much 
the same light. All of the colonies 
had their immigration troubles, 
and several of them enacted laws 
for regulating the coming of new 
settlers. As a rule these laws 
were based on religious grounds, 
for with two or three notable ex- 
ceptions the colonies were quite 
inclined to measure an immi- 
grant’s desirability by his ecclesi- 
astical affiliation, although as 
time went on economic factors 
were in some cases taken into ac- 
count, the latter being particu- 
larly true of thrifty New Eng- 
land. 


Little Rhode Island was sup- 
posedly free from religious preju- 
‘dice, but after Roger Williams’ 
death her traditional open-door 
policy was in part abandoned 
through the enactment of a law 
requiring what we now know as 
a public charge bond for each 
foreigner brought to the colony 
from places other than Great 
Britain, Ireland, Jersey and 
Guernsey. Presumably this law 
was designed to prevent the coming of 
undesirable persons who, it is said, had 
overrun the colony, but whatever the 
object, it seems to have been a studied 
attempt to select immigration by favor- 
ing those who came from approved 
sources, and it is interesting to note 
that such is the real underlying pur- 
pose of our present quota limit system 
which will be discussed later on. 


By William Walter Husband 


Second Assistant Secretary of Labor 


arrived, and from 1841 to 1850 the 
average was above 170,000 annually. 
Between 1851 and 1860 nearly 2,600,- 
000 came, and while numbers fluctuated 
somewhat from year to year the trend 
was steadily upward until the outbreak 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW WORLD 


These young Serbian peasants may become Pupins or 
Teslas in the America they see from Ellis Island. 


of the World War, which served to re- 
duce the influx from 1,218,480 in 1914 
to 326,700 in the year following, and 
finally to 110,618 in 1918—the small- 
est number of arrivals recorded since 
1844 with the exception of the Civil 
War years of 1861 and 1862. 


Early Immigration Uncontrolled 


In spite of the fact that immigration 
reached what amounted to a deluge in 





the forties and ‘fifties, the Federal 
Government attempted practically no 
measure of regulation until 1882, and, 
except in the case of Oriental peoples, 
it was not until nearly forty years 
later, when the quota law of 1921 was 
enacted, that the number who 
might come was limited. There 
was, of course, strenuous and 
widespread anti-foreign agitation 
at times, notably the “Native- 
American” and “Know Nothing” 
movements preceding the Civil 
War, but it is worthy of note that 
all related legislation enacted 
during such disturbed periods 
was favorable to the immigrant. 
The passenger act of 1820, for 
the protection of immigrants at 
sea, was favorably amended in 
1847 and again in 1855; the 
Homestead Act of 1862 opened 
the public domain to aliens who 
had declared their intention to 
become citizens, resulting in a 
great migration of splendid Euro- 
pean settlers to the Middle West, 
and in 1864 a short-lived law de- 
signed to promote immigration 
was enacted. 

No permanent regulatory legis- 
lation, however, was forthcoming 
until 1882 when the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Law and the first general 
immigration law were enacted. 
The Chinese law is still in force, 
and its effectiveness is evidenced 
by the fact that the number of natives 
of China entering the United States de- 
creased from 106,701 in 1890 to 43,560 
in 1920, a decline of more than fifty 
per cent in thirty years. The general 
law of 1882 merely provided for the 
exclusion from the United States of 
foreign convicts, political criminals ex- 
cepted, lunatics, idiots, and persons 
likely to become public charges. 





There is no adequate numerical 
record of immigration to the 
colonies, but even in the aggre- 
gate it was little more than a 
handful compared to the great 
movements which began toward 
the middle of the last century. In 
fact immigration was almost neg- 
ligible for more than four de- 
cades following the Revolution, 
the average number of arrivals as 
late as the years 1820 to 1830 
being only 13,802. In the next 





Authority 


If you want first-hand in- 
formation, go to the man 
on job. That is why 
this article is by W. W. 
Husband, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Immigration 
from 1921 to 1925, who 
has been called the best- 
informed man who ever 
held that office. Origin- 
ally a newspaperman, he has been continuously 
in the Government service on some phase of 
immigration work since 1903. 





Contrasted with our present 
rather complicated laws, the act 
of 1882 was extremely simple, 
for as the result of constant agita- 
tion and repeated Congressional 
action, the four excluded classes 
named have been supplemented 
until now there are about thirty 
more or less distinct reasons why 
aliens may not be admitted to the 
country. Take the mentally af- 
flicted, for example. The first 
law specified only lunatics and 








decade, however, about 600,000 


idiots as ineligible for admission, 
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and the category now includes all 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded per- 
sons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
who have had one or more attacks of 
insanity at any time previously, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferior- 
ity, persons with chronic alcoholism, 
and persons who are mentally defective. 
Of course, such expansion or refinement 
has not been possible among all classes 
of aliens deemed to be undesirable, but 
it illustrates something of the extent to 
which the principle of selection has 
been carried. 

For a good many years prior to the 
World War there was a persistent de- 
mand for legislation which would re- 
duce the volume of immigration, but 
while Congress was generous in the 
matter of “‘putting teeth” in the law, 
it stopped short of actually limiting 
numbers, and while severe regulatory 
measures prevented the entry of many 
thousands who failed to meet the pre- 
scribed tests, nevertheless the trend 
was upward so far as numbers were 
concerned. 

The great waves of earlier immigra- 
tion, particularly those from Ireland 
and Germany in the ’forties and ’fifties, 
had been largely due to unfavorable 
economic and other conditions in those 
countries, and while this was also true 
to some extent of the great deluge 
coming during the twenty-five years 
under consideration, the primary cause 
was the labor drawing power which 
attended the marvelous development in 
the manufacturing industries of the 
United States following the early 
eighties. It is clear that this power- 
ful magnet very largely controlled the 




























WITHIN THE QUOTA 
A boatload of steerage passengers from the British Isles, just before docking at Boston. 


ELLIS ISLAND FROM THE AIR 
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The small city in itself where the bulk of our immigrants first set foot on American soil, 
The building in the upper center is the main receiving station, while those at the left are 
the hospital and detention quarters, 


extent, as it also influenced the char- 
acter, of immigration from about 1880 
up to the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914. The statistical records of 
those years show peaks and depressions 
in the number of immigrants coming 
which very closely correspond to in- 


dustrial conditions in the United 
States. In the backward industrial 
year of 1894, for example, only 


285,631 came, but after industry re- 
vived the number rapidly increased 
until more than 857,000 came in 1903. 
The million mark was for the first time 





passed in 1905, and more than 1,285,- 
000 came in 1907. j 


The Racial Shift 


The really important phase of immi- 
gration during this period as reflected 
in subsequent experience, however, was 
not so much the increase in numbers as 
it was the fact that the character of 
immigration as measured by its racial 
or national composition underwent a 
most remarkable change. In 1882 
eighty-seven percent of our European 
immigrants came from the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and France. In 
other words, they were of racial stocks 
or blood strains which had contributed 
to the upbuilding of the nation from 
colonial days and which had furnished 
nearly all of our immigration up to 
that time. During the next twenty-five 
years, however, a most astounding 
change occurred in this respect, for in 
1907 eighty-one per cent of the new- 
comers from Europe hailed from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and lesser 
countries of southern and _ eastern 
Europe. The increase in numbers was 
likewise most impressive, for in 1907 
nearly one million South and East 
European immigrants were admitted, 
compared to only 85,000 in 1882, while 
the number of northern Europeans 
actually decreased from 563,000 to 
228,000 during the same period. 

During the earlier years of the agi- 
tation which finally led to our present 
system of restricting and controlling 
immigration, the economic aspects of 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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V. The Mail 

T used to puzzle me why we do our 

best creative work in friendly let- 
ters. After my first novel I often heard 
the well-meant criticism, “It was like 
you, of course, but it wasn’t as like you 
as your letters. If you could only get 
into your books the interest that you 
manage in your letters—!” I heard 
this so much that I must have 
become sensitive about the mat- 
ter, for the very next book 
ended with a chapter of let- 
ters. I tried to write there the 
kind I would write to a friend. 
And that chapter came in for 
the best approval. 

The thing does not puzzle 
me any more, for I have a 
theory about it; and when a 
man gets a theory he is pretty 
well satisfied with himself. 
Well, my theory is that we 
could all write marvelously if 
it weren’t for fear. We are 
afraid of what people will say. 
We are afraid of not using the 
right word. We are afraid 
people will find out about us, 
what an ordinary person of 
low taste we really are. Our 
hand and brain are gripped by 
fear, and what escapes to paper 
is a poor thing at best. But our real 
friends never make us afraid, so we let 
ourselves go, and the result is often 
astonishingly good. 


The real game, then, is to be as care- 
less and unafraid in writing for the 
public as we are in writing to our 
friends. Easy to say, hard to do; but 
knowing what to do—and trying— 
helps. 


Here is a letter from E. T. that il- 
lustrates the whole matter pat. Don’t 
you think it is a good letter? I do. It 
conveys what is in the writer’s mind. 
One forgets the words, the punctuation 
marks, the paragraphing—all the things 
we are told are important—and steps 
instantly into the scene, moves with the 
teller of the tale; and to do that in 
situations that interest others is all 
there is to the writing art. E. T. 
writes: 

“Dear Mr. Mearns: I am following your 
advice and writing on an impulse. 

“As my situation is somewhat different 
from most other students I think it will be 
better if I tell a little concerning myself first. 
My father is an Army officer and, of course, 


we move around a great deal. I think that 
this has proved a help rather than a hind- 
rance, for it has sharpened my wits and has 
given me a fund of general information that 
surpasses most of the students with whom I 
come in contact. 

“In my freshman year at high school, how- 
ever, I had a Latin teacher who did not par- 
ticularly stress the grammatical side of the 
work, and, as that was what the first year 
mainly consisted of, I had a rather easy time 
of it. The next year was in a different high 
school and again under a teacher who did 





Genius is completely absorbed interest. This boy, Wilfred Rob- 
inson, a student of Holy Cross College, followed his bent for me- 
chanics until he invented the smallest gas engine in the world. 


not stress construction work and permitted us 
to translate Caesar very, very loosely. Now 
I am in a different city and in my third 
year. My teacher is a very good one and 
insists on very accurate translations of Cicero 
with a good deal of construction work. Quite 
naturally, after my two previous years, I 
have so far made a rather miserable failure 
of the job, receiving only a C for my Jast 
semester’s work. 

“This was almost the first time it had ever 
happened to me, and when I realized my 
situation after the first few weeks here, I 
wished to drop Latin rather than jeopardize 
my previous high standard. This course was 
permissible, as I was carrying five full sub- 





The Creative Youth Club 


In the May 14 issue will appear the 
last installment of this department, 
and some more student letters. Have 
you joined? 

Mr. Mearns’s fourth novel, “Lions 
in the Way,” has just appeared from 
the press of Simon & Schuster. His 
book “Creative Youth,” which tells 
the story of the Lincoln School ex- 
periment in which all this started, was 
chosen by the American Library As- 
sociation as one of the forty best 
American books of 1925 for the an- 
nual League of Nations selection. 











jects and was not expecting the difficulty in 
Latin. 

“Mr. Mearns, I am not boasting when I 
say that I am a good student. I have nearly 
always led my class in Math and in any of 
the Sciences, and I am very much more in- 
terested in these subjects than I am in any- 
thing else. The question this long prelim- 
inary has been leading up to is: shall I drop 
Latin and take in its place something in 
which I am much more interested or shall I 
continue through Virgil? I have considered 
stopping at the end of the semester, but it 
seems so much like quitting to stop 
with a grade of C. 

“IT very seldom do a thing natu- 
rally. I am continually thinking 
how it will appear to people watch- 
ing me. How can I get over this? 
Please give me your opinion of this 
letter, too. I have written just as 
I thought and in the form you see 
here. I thought perhaps you could 
gain a better impression of me as 
I am than if I revised and rewrote 
it several times.” 


The following answer was 
sent to E. T. immediately, but 
because it is a reply that will 
be read by thousands who will 
find it a word on their per- 
sonal problems, I shall print it 
in full: 


“My dear E.: You ask me a spe- 
cific question, whether you should 
drop Latin and go hard at the sub- 
jects you care most for and suc- 
ceed most in, and I am stumped at 
the start; for I know it is almost 
folly to attempt to advise a person 
you do not know on a matter of 
which you do not have the whole story. But 
you obeyed your impulse and I shall trust 
mine, I say, then, drop the Latin. You have 
enough and you are not quite happy in it. 
Of course you should not let the matter of a 
C grade bother you, but as it does worry you, 
then I say that it is better to be happy. 


“T am led to this decision by the fact that 
your letter gives you away, as all good let- 
ters should do. I hope I am giving myself 
away too! I am jamming it to you myself 
on a typewriter as fast as I can write, and 
I am hurrying to get a train for Pittsburgh. 
One is apt to tell the truth when in a hurry! 
And your letter shows me that you are a hard 
worker and a conscientious one, and already 
*you are finding out your interests in life. 
That is enough for me. Wherever you are 
put you will do a good job. And if you are 
beginning to know what you want to do in 
life, then it is folly to do a single thing that 
takes you out of your chosen path. So stick 
to the sciences, I say, where you do well and 
are happy. You have all the Latin you 
need, anyway. 





“But, really, I am more interested in some- 
thing else. Your letter shows that you have 
got hold of something big. And that is that 
you can say in a natural language exactly 
what you want to say. You are learning to 
cast away fears of whether you are using 
the right word or saying the proper thing. 
That is one of the great achievements of 
education. Why, when a person gets that, 
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The Pleasant Art of Monogramming 


Some Bizarre Examples, by an Incorrigible Addict, of One of the Less Familiar Indoor Sports 


EDNA ST. VINCENT 


The distinguished poet of MILLAY 


By Deems Taylor 


It was at college, while 


DEEMS TAYLOR 





taking notes in Anthropology 
III, that I contracted the 





“Renaissance, “The Harp 
Weaver,” and “Second 
April,” is a glutton for 
initials. If this monogram 
strikes you as unduly con- 
gested, just put down E, 
S, T, V, M, and see what 
you can make of it. In 
private life Miss Millay is P 
Mrs. Eugen Jan Boisse- 
vam. 





al 


habit of drawing monograms. 
Since that time I have had a 
lot of fun and wasted years 
of valuable time, designing 
monograms for my. friends. 
A good monogram should 
be legible without being ob- 
vious; the letters should be 
readily deciphetable, and their 








Epiror’s Note: Mr. Tay- 
lor is the most versa- 
tile of younger American 
musicians, and the music 
critic of the New York 
World. His greatest suc- 
cess is the All-American 
opera, “The King’s 
Henchman,” which he 
composed for Miss Mil- 
lay’s libretto. 








order ought to be easily ap- 
parent. It should have form, 








a 


ROLAND YOUNG 


be a definite, balanced, and 
pleasing design, not merely 
a set of entangled initials. 


The easiest letters to com- 


Me 


WILLIAM LE BARON 





bine are the symmetrical 
- ones—A, H, I, M, N, O, Q, 





Sometimes the problem of 
balancing initials can be 
solved by using lower-case 
letters in place of capitals. 
Here the lower-case R re- 
peats the pattern of the 
Y and is still recognizable. 
Mr. Young is the well- 








T, U, V, W, X, and Y. The 
rest are difficult. The hardest 
monograms to manage are 
those with more than three 


letters. 





Once in a while God is 
good, and sends along a 
friend whose initials com- 
bine with unhoped-for 
felicity. This monogram 
resolved itself into a sat- 
isfactory pelican. Mr. 
Le Baron is a playwright 
and supervising editor of 
the Famous-Players Lasky 


“ 

















known actor of “Beggar Corporation. 
on Horseback” fame. 
EDNA FERBER 
7 
& DONALD OGDEN ALEXANDER 
STEWART WOOLCOTT 








This vermicular arrange- 
ment of the initials of the 
humerous author of ‘‘Per- 
fect Behavior,” “A Par- 
ody Outline of History,” 
etc., works just as well 
upside down—a symbol 
in itself. The Greek 
lower-case ‘‘delta’’ looks 
much the same as our “‘S.” 





SP 











The author of ‘“Show-Boat” 
and “So Big’’ adores neat- 
ness, so it is only fitting that 
her monogram be as perfectly 
balanced as the intractable 
final initial will allow. 











This looks something like 
an agitated pond-lily, but 
it really does conceal the 
initials of the celebrated 
dramatic critic of the 
New York Times. 





These monograms by Mr. 
Taylor are reprinted here 
by the courteous permis- 
sion of “Vanity Fair.” 

















he has the beginning of everything he needs 
in the mighty business of self-expression. 

“You see, I am rejoicing in your fearless- 
ness. After all, you did obey the impulse, 
and you wrote what was in your mind. Keep 
on doing that and you may write for the 
multitudes. -People are eager to hear an 
honest person’s honest word. 

“To illustrate this I have only to point to 
Dr. Dorsey’s book on biology. It is just a 
good textbook for college and high school 
classes on a subject that has been written 
on so much that one wonders what more there 
is to say. But Dr. Dorsey let himself go. 
He did not write like a textbook person. He 
talked right out in meeting, said what he 


wanted to say, not caring whether it hurt or* 


whether it would be dignified or proper, 
caring only if it were the truth. And in a 
serious book on science he did not stop his 
natural humor. He made fun of serious 
things; and he laughed right out at a lot of 
serious persons. 

“And what happened? His book became 
one of the best sellers, beating even the fic- 


tion writers at their own game. And every- 
body read it, students and children and 
grandfathers! Everyone forgot that it was 
that forbidding thing, a textbook, and just 
sailed through it. Some persons stayed up 
half the night reading it, just as they had 
done before with an exciting detective story. 
And when the American Library Association 
had spent a year in deciding what were the 
most important books published in America 
during 1925, they found a secure place for 
Dr. Dorsey’s book Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings. 


“Throw your life into the things you want 
to do, the things that you do well, and be 
fearless in expressing your feeling and your 
thinking, and then why should not you write 
a book for all the people to sit up nights 
over? Well, why not?” 


In spite of my interest in the troubles of 
young persons, I hope this page does not 
develop into an “Advice for Broken Hearts” 
column! Not that one is not needed, and 
needed badly. If all the heartaches in this 
country could be made visible, I know that 


the concealed and secret anguish of the young 
at school would mount higher than all the 
rest. But that is too big a problem for me. 
My interest must rigorously center upon the 
creative life. If you are a copyist, an obedi- 
ent person who is satisfied with reciting les- 
sons written by someone else in a book; if 
you have no visions of your own, no language 
of your own, no ideals of your own—and by 
your own I mean that which has never ex- 
isted on land or sea before—well, I might 
still be interested in you but I should have to 
leave you to the charge of that particular 
type of school teacher who is also a copyist, 
who is also an obedient person and has no 
other thoughts but somebody else’s thoughts 
written somewhere in a book or in a course 
of study, whose language is not her natural 
one but one she has learned out of a book 
and speaks with startling elegance. I hope 
this is not irreverent. Is it? 

And you may have noticed that in the let- 
ters that tell of school troubles my strong 
interest has gone out to those who show by 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Easter in Florence 
By Nicholas O'Neill 


HE most interesting ceremony that 
a visitor to the Italian city of 
Florence in Holy Week can witness is 
that of the Scoppio del Carro—“Ex- 
plosion of the Car.” It had its origin 
in the ancient worship of fire as a 
purifying element. The present-day 
ceremony symbolizes the relighting of 
a fire which is extinguished on the eve 
of the Easter vigil. 


Among the more important actors in 
the Florentine ceremony are four white 
oxen, taken from the Municipal Farm. 
These animals, after having their horns 
gilded, are gaudily decked with red vel- 
vet trappings and garlands of flowers. 
They draw the car which gives the 
ceremony its name. 

The car is a large square structure 
four stories high, which suggests one’s 
childish impression of what a jugger- 
naut might be like. Originally this car 
belonged to an ancient Florentine fam- 
ily, the Pazzi, who claimed that one 
of their ancestors brought back from 
the Holy Land, after a Crusade of the 
twelfth century, the three flint stones 
from which the holy fire, which is to 
burn in the Cathedral on Easter, is 
struck on Easter Eve. The head of the 
Pazzi family had the honor of being 
the first to light a taper from the holy 
fire, after it had been kindled with the 
aid of his crusader ancestor’s flint 
stones. Later, as the family increased 
in importance, a ceremonial car 
adorned with fireworks, to be ignited 
from the holy fire, came into usage. It 
is this heavy wooden structure 
which occupies such a prom- 
inent position in the Florentine 
observance of Holy Saturday. 

Early in the morning of 
Easter Eve, the historic flint 
stones are brought into the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, 
a very ancient church near the 
Cathedral. They are given to 
the celebrant of the mass, who, 
in the sight of a breathless 
audience, strikes one of the 
stones on steel and catches a 
spark on tinder. A _ taper, 
lighted from this, is then 
used to carry the holy fire to 
the candle which has _ been 
placed in a brazier. On the 
top of this is a copper dove 
whose back holds a lantern 
into which the lighted candle 
is put. 

The next step is the proces- 
sion to the Cathedral by an 





THE “SCOPPIO DEL CARRO” 
Crowds admiring the decorated car in front 
of the Baptistery before the ceremony begins. 


ever-fixed route. The priests, carrying 
the fire, are escorted by a Municipal 
Guard, bearing the city flag, and by 
various attendants in traditional cos- 
tumes. The procession is occasionally 
stopped by privileged persons who get 





THE DUOMO AND GIOTTO’S BEAUTIFUL CAMPANILE 
The Baptistery (low pyramidal roof) is at the extreme left. 





a light from the holy fire. Often, be- 
fore the fire has left the church of the 
Holy Apostles, Italian mothers light a 
candle from it by means of which they 
kindle the fire which heats the water 
they use to bathe their babies; others 
cook their morning meal over a fire ob- 
tained from the holy candle. 

While the ceremony of lighting the 
fire has been taking place, the oxen 
have been made ready and harnessed 
to the car, which has been moved, from 
the house especially constructed to hold 
it. The car is decked in every pos- 
sible way with fireworks and is guarded 
by municipal firemen. When it reaches 
the square in front of the Cathedral, 
the oxen are unharnessed and after the 
central doors of the Duome, as the Ca- 
thedral is called, are opened, a wire is 
stretched from the car to a wooden 
stand by the choir inside the church. 
A mechanical dove, made of wood and 
containing a slow fuse, is to carry the 
holy fire (brought to the high altar 
from the church of the Holy Apostles), 
along the wire to the car, and thus 
ignite the fireworks. Then, if all goes 
well, the dove will return to the altar. 
If some mistake occurs, the man in 
charge of the dove receives no payment 
for the arrangements he has laboriously 
made. 7 

All morning crowds Lave been pass- 
ing to and fro in the Cathedral square. 
Some are admiring the battered old car. 
scarred by many fires, others, mainly 
children, are giving surreptitious pats 
to the white oxen, who have an 
honorable position near the 
Baptistery of the Cathedral 
while awaiting their task of 
conveying the car to its home 
after the fireworks. 

A brilliant sun illumines the 
white and pink marble facade 
of the church, and beats down 
upon the people who have paid 
the equivalent of an American 
dollar for a reserved seat in 
a grandstand, built across the 
Cathedral square. One’s eyes 
are blinded by the flashes of 
red and white, purple and gold 
that come from the robes of 
the choir boys and priests as 
they return to the Duomo from 
the ceremony of Blessing the 
Font in the Baptistery. 

Less than an hour before 
noon an interesting procession 
comes out of the Baptistery, 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


William Ellery Leonard 


HEN Two Lives was published 

in 1925, William Ellery Leon- 
ard won instant popular recognition. 
Before that time he had not been widely 
read beyond his own circle of poets and 
critics. This long autobiographical 
narrative, written in the difficult form 
of a sonnet sequence, is one of the most 
beautiful and moving poems in Amer- 
ican literature and one of the most per- 
fect in its workmanship. The only 
other poem in English to which it can 
be compared in form and content is 
Meredith’s Modern Love. 

Professor Leonard has for over 
twenty years been a teacher of English 
and Greek at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Before the publication of T'wo 
Lives, there had appeared three books 
of verse, The Vaunt of Man, The 
Lynching Bee, and Tutankhamen and 
After; a play, Glory of the Morning; 
and numerous translations of such 
classics as Lucretius and Beowulf. 

The poems here reprinted are used 
by permission of Mr. B. W. Huebsch 
and the Viking Press, who published 
them in book form. “The White Me- 
tropolis” and “The Scarlet Skater” are 
from The Vaunt of Man, copyright 
1912. The third selection is from T'wo 
Lives, copyright 1925, and is an inter- 
esting example of Mr. Leonard’s ability 
to strike off vivid pictures in the limited 
compass of the sonnet. 


The White Metropolis 


The white metropolis of winter rose, 

In icy splendor over drift and dune, 

Midway from setting sun to rising moon, 

On frosty skies of gleams and afterglows. 

An aery place, a Venice of the snows, 

With towers of crystal arabesque and rune, 

And shimmering columns by many a froze 
lagoon, 

She slumbers in imperial repose. 

So still, so inland from the booming seas, 

So clear, so far from battle-smoke or fear, 

So cold, beyond all pestilence and fire— 

A city with its own eternities, 

Where hate nor love might enter in again, 

Nor human cry, nor sorrow, nor desire. 


The Scarlet Skater 


O city of the inland domes along the Winter’s 
track, 

Whose hills were white by day and night 
o’er lakes of Arctic fire, 

Where the blue air drove your ice-boats out 
beside the bluffs and back, 

’Twas there among your skaters that I found 
my heart’s desire— 

The tasseled head, the cloak of red, 

The swiftest of your skaters with the feet 
that never tire! 


Yands across we whirled away—away from 
all the rest 

At set of sun through silent wastes, and paths 
of orange fire, 





WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


Onward to the purple coves and woods 
below the west, 

Where the rumbling ice was greener and the 
world-end winds were higher— 

Round tasseled cap and scarlet wrap, 

The fleetest of our skaters with the stroke 
that would not tire. 


With hands still fast, unharmed, 
around, around we bore, 

At moonrise through the twilight, down a 
strip of lunar fire, 

Orion floating up the south, where summer 
nights before, 

I’d seen from out my light canoe the coming 
of the Lyre— 

From light canoe, ere yet I flew 

With her, the Scarlet Skater with the star- 
light streaming by her. 


at last 


O city of the inland domes beneath the polar 
star 

(Gold light, silver light, bells in the spire), 

Where the blue air drove your ice-boats out 
along the bluffs afar, 

’Twas there among your daughters that I 
found my soul’s desire— 

The flaming wings, the thrill of things, 

The Spirit of the Far and Wide whose feet 
can never tire. 


Sonnet from “Two Lives” 


I sat in sweater with the college boys, 

In crisp October on the sun-bright stand, 

Around my arm Wissota’s crimson band— 

My arm, with thousands, lifting in the noise 

The lettered pennant: down the numbered 
el 


Down the green field, crossed by the strips 
of white, 

The lines re-formed—Menasha, will she 
yield ?— 


Score six to six—two minutes still to play— 

Third down—third down—their goal ten 
yards away! he 

“Fight—fellows—fight—fight—fig ht— 

Well win—this—game’;—and round their 
right 

Our left-end dashes, and the thing is done— 

Young victors, I was with you on that day 

From whistle unto whistle, every one! 
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Amirace in Rhidago 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


After a moment’s meditation I entered 
the portal. 

Amirace herself was sitting in the 
sun, on a seat behind which grew 
flowering oranges. I bowed, and she 
rose and looked me in the face. 


“T have come to learn to dance.” 


She led me through the hypostyle 
hall into the Holy of Holies, where she 
pointed to a broad couch covered with 
skins of wild animals. I sat down, 
filled with curiosity and joy. 


Amirace clapped her hands, and 
from invisible places music swelled into 
the chamber. Then rising gaily and 
flinging aside her outer robes, she ex- 
tended her arms and began to improvise 
dancing steps, calmly, quietly. 

It was then I noticed that she was 
barefoot. I trembled. 


_ “So that is your secret,” I cried. 

“Come,” said she. ‘Be barefoot too, 
and dance with Amirace.” 

But I continued to gaze: certainly, 
her small heels appeared to have wings. 
One who travels the earth never lacks 
surprises; and kneeling down in a sud- 
den storm of delight, I made sure that 
the little golden plumes were part of 
her, that she was truly a wing-fout 
maid. 


My heart was pounding. For I have 
never felt that man in becoming man 
had exhausted his destiny, but rather 
that he might dream of some day sur- 
passing himself and attaining in a meas- 
ure still undetermined to the birdlike. 
But as she did not cease calling me, I 
rose and threw off tunic and boots. 


We clasped hands: round and round 
that chamber we danced, faster and 
faster, our bodies lost in one circling, 
The walls of the temple fell away first, 
and then all our surroundings. More 
and more I grew conscious of the 
moons, the unquiet seas, the sleep of 
forested mountains. I entered the life 
of the universe. 

It was not hard for me now to per-~ 
ceive why the youths of Rhidago had 
profited so well by her instruction. With 
a partner who knew the ways of larks 
and eagles, they must have found the 
delights of commerce growing dim; and 
the austere tradition of the stone sandal 
could hardly have seemed well in- 
spired, even to the most conservative 
of them. 
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COMMANDER DE PINEDO 


A Columbus of the Air 


OMMANDER Francesco de Pin- 
edo of Italy has been halted in his 
four-continent trans-Atlantic flight by 
the loss of his plane, the Santa Maria, 


at Roosevelt Dam, Arizona. A match 
thrown by a mechanician ignited the oil 
floating on the surface of the water 
where the hydroplane was waiting and 
completely destroyed it. De Pinedo 
asserts that he will finish the flight in 
a borrowed plane. 

The flight has been in the nature of 
a triumphal tour, for wherever the 
daring aviator has landed, he has been 
greeted by enthusiastic committees of 
citizens. De Pinedo did not .attempt 
a non-stop flight across the Atlantic. 
It was impractical to take off with the 
weight of fuel necessary to carry him 
without stopping for the twenty hours 
flight from Bolama, Portuguese Guinea 
‘to Brazil. He made Buenos Ayres in 
five hops, however, and then set out 
for Manaos, a port on the Rio Negro, 
2000 miles from the mouth in the Ama- 
zon. A forced landing in the jungle 
‘would probably have meant his death. 

When he landed in New Orleans 
after the northward flight through the 
West Indies he was greeted by the 
Italian Consul, Dr. Paul Rossi, and a 
reception committee which escorted 
‘him to the historic St. Louis Cathedral 
where a Te Deum was conducted by 
Archbishop Shaw. When reporters 
-questioned him on the Fascist tax on 
“bachelors, De Pinedo said he would 
have to pay about 1,000 lire or $5.00, 
and added “But it’s worth much more 
than that to be single.” At San An- 
‘tonio, Texas, De Pinedo experienced 
difficulty in getting his hydro-mono- 
-plane out of the water because of sur- 
face tension and the heavy load of fuel. 





United States 


The automobile business is the largest factor 
in the expansion of American industry in the 
last decade. The United States produces 
87.5 per cent of the motor cars of the world. 


10 Billion-Dollar Industries 


EN American corporations are now 
listed in the billion-dollar class 
on the basis of their total assets or the 
market value of their securities, accord- 
ing to Stuart Chase, writing in the 
New York Times. Eight of them have 
arisen in response to the American de- 
sire for speed—speed in travel and in 
communication. Two of them, steel and 
oil, minister to this desire indirectly. 

They are: the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which paid its 150,000 stockhold- 
ers $61,000,000 last year; Southern 
Pacific Railroad, which paid 57,000 
stockholders $23,000,000; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which paid 140,000 stock- 
holders $30,000,000; the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which paid 362,000 stockholders - $81,- 
000,000; N. Y. Central Railroad, which 
paid 64,000 stockholders $27,000,000; 
Standard Oil of N. J., which paid 
80,000 stockholders $34,000,000; Union 
Pacific Railroad, which paid 51,000 
stockholders $26,000,000; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, which 
paid 63,000 stockholders $22,000,000; 
General Motors Corporation, which 
paid 51,000 stockholders $70,000,000; 
and the Ford Motor Company, whose 
payments to its three stockholders are 
not announced, but it is known that the 
net profits for 1926 were over 
$100,000,000. 

The total assets of these ten great 
corporations aggregate nearly $15,- 
000,000,000, perhaps five per cent of 
the total private wealth of America. 
The five railroads in the group have 
passed the peak of their greatest gains. 
The five industrials are still in their 
glory. Their earnings are enormous 
and the tendency is upward. Steel, oil 
and telephones are founded on partial 
monopolies, but the two motor car com- 
panies have established their supremacy 
in the face of the sharpest competition. 
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American students from the Ryndam, with 
their professors and some Egyptian friends, 
landing at the Suez Canal. 


Going to School to the World 


LANS are under way for three new 
sea-going colleges for next fall. 
They will be modelled, in the main, 
after the Floating University on board 
the steamer Ryndam, under the presi- 
dency of Former Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas, which last September 
sailed out of New York harbor with 
550 students and a faculty of forty on 
board for a trip around the world, and 
is now about to return to the home port. 
In the course of the trip the steamer 
has touched at all important points and 
the students have been the recipients 
of many courtesies from foreign edu- 
cators and government officials. They 
have had unusual opportunities for ob- 
serving historic scenes and generally 
enlarging their knowledge of the world. 
A complication has been the fact 
that the student body was co-educa- 
tional. The Floating University was 
originally intended for men, but some 
4000 girls applied for admission, and 
finally less than 100 of that number 
were permitted to enroll. The faculty 
report that the propinquity incident to 
ocean travel has led to a number of 
romances, all of which have tended to 
distract attention from the regular col- 
lege courses, and twelve of which have 
culminated in engagements and two in 
marriage. They further report that in 
foreign countries, where co-education is 
not customary, the presence of the 
women students has led to misunder- 
standing of the nature of the cruise. 
Accordingly two of the new floating 
colleges will not be co-educational. 
One will accept only men and the other 
women. The third, which has not the 
approval of the faculty of the Ryndam, 
will be co-educational, but assurances 
are given the parents whose sons and 
daughters enroll of strictest super- 
vision. As in the case of the Ryndam, 
the three new ventures will offer 4 
varied array of courses, handled by 4 
thoroughly competent faculty, and full 
college credit will be given. 
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Left to right: Brugnon, Borotra, and LaCoste 
of the French Davis Cup Team. 


French Tennis Supremacy 


HEN President Coolidge last 

month stood on the lawn of the 
White House surrounded by diplomats 
of twenty-five nations, and drew from 
a gleaming golden bowl a slip bearing 
the name of Czechoslovakia, he inaug- 
urated a campaign that may mark the 
passing of national supremacy in lawn 
tennis across the Atlantic for the first 
time in eight years. The bowl was the 
Davis Cup, trophy of the greatest in- 
ternational sporting event, donated by 
the present Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, in 1900. Ten times since 
then the United States has held the 
cup, and seven other times it has been 
the challenger. But this year its long 
reign is shaky. The brilliant young 
team of France has been knocking at 
the gates for two years past, and Amer- 
ica’s great quartette of Tilden, John- 
ston, Williams, and Richards, is on the 
verge of disintegration. Richerds 
turned professional; Williams is on the 
downgrade; Tilden and Johnston have 
been eclipsed and are both making a 
desperate effort to come back. 


The French team, which is all but 
certain to walk through the other ne- 
tions in the European zone with ease, 
has demonstrated its ability again 
within the past’ few weeks by cleaning 
up the American national indoor 
championship for the third time. As 
in the national singles last fall, it was 
again an all-French final, with Bor- 
otra, the agile Basque, defeating 
Jacques Brugnon for the crown. The 
last Americans in the race, Frank 
Hunter and John Van Ryn, gave their 
best, but it was not good enough. The 
Frenchmen also carried off the doubles. 
Rene Lacoste, probably the greatest 
French player, who won our outdoor 
crown last fall with his machine-like 
perfection, was not entered, nor were 
Tilden and Johnston. Another French 
player, Henri Cochet, who has not 
played in America recently, will prob- 
ably make the fourth man on the cup 
team, the most formidable four that 
any nation can put in the field. 





Major Segrave driving his “Mystery S.” 


Man’s Fastest Speed on Land 
AJOR H. O. D. SEGRAVE, the 


English automobile racer, broke 
all records on March 29, when he drove 
his 1,000 horsepower Sunbeam motor 
racing car, the Mystery S., over the 
Daytona Beach Course, Florida, at an 
average speed of 203.79 miles per hour. 
This was forty-seven miles per hour 
faster than the best previous American 
record, which was made by Tommy 
Milton over the same course in 1920. 


The six-foot-wide blunt nose, curv- 
ing upward and back which made the 
Mystery S. the laughing stock of all 
who saw it prior to the race, was the 
thing that really made he new record, 
the Major stated. He added that when 
he first saw the model he considered it 
so radical a departure from previous 
ideas on the subject of diminishing 
wind resistance that it was only after 
repeated tests that he accepted it. The 
old knife-blade-front racing cars split 
the wind and threw it against the front 
wheels and axles where it formed a 
curved block around which the main 
current of air streamed. Thus about 
75 per cent of the retarding force came 
on the wheels. The Mystery S. front 
covered the wheels and threw the wind 
up in the air. 

The 30,000 spectators who gathered 
on the race course to watch the test 
caught only a fleeting glimpse of the 
Major’s white helmet as the great car 
roared past in a blur of red with the 
overhead exhausts of the two big 
twelve-cylinder engines spurting smoke 
and fire and filling the air with the 
odor of burning castor oil. The same 
flashing glimpse was all they saw as 
the car made the return trip required 
by the committee to neutralize any ad- 
vantage the wind may give. Later it 
was learned that the speed was so great 
that Major Segrave found it impossible 
to steer anything but a straight line 
and at stopping the brake shoes had 
melted and he had run nearly three 
miles past the finish line. The speed 
also ruined the tires, which cost $300 
each. He predicts a speed of 150 miles 
per hour on highways in a few decades. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Revising the Prayer Book 


WV 7 HILE the new Church of Eng- 

land prayer book was being ap- 
proved by the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, which endorsed it by 
overwhelming majorities, 100 robed 
clergymen, members of the “Protestant 
Parsons’ Pilgrimage,” marched through 
the streets of London bearing banners 
inscribed: “We will not have a com- 
promise book.” 

After the recent approval, further 
action on the prayer book must wait 
until the National Assembly meets in 
July. It is thought that the Assembly 
will favor the revision. If it does, then 
it will only remain for Parliament to 
sanction the measure. 

The two extreme groups in the 
church, the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Protestants, have both declared un- 
alterable opposition to the revised book. 
The great mass of church members are 
believed to be favorably disposed to the 
compromise prayer book, in which the 
innovations will be printed along with 
the old forms, and it will be optional 
with the clergyman which he shall use. 


Briefly, the chief changes are: an 
alternative order for the Communion of 
the sick, permitting the reservation of 
the consecrated bread and wine; re- 
quirement that the priest shall wear 
vestments in administering Holy Com- 
munion; alteration of the marriage 
ceremony eliminating the word “obey.” 
Many new occasional prayers and 
thanksgivings are provided, including 
prayers for missions, for unity, for Sun- 
day observance, for election times, for 
the League of Nations, for peace and 
for the commemoration of the faithful 
departed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sented the Bishops’ draft of the re- 
vised Prayer Book to the Convocations 
of Canterbury and urged its acceptance 
as right and “abundantly necessary.” 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 
The royal couple are making a round- 
the-world tour on the cruiser Renown, and 
will dedicate the new capital on May 9. 


THE NEW HOME OF PREMIER BRUCE 
Which will be the residence of the Duke 
while at Canberra. It is a modest building, 


in keeping with the temporary structures. 





ANBERRA, a made-to-order city, 
will become the permanent capital 
of the Commonwealth of Australia on 
May 9 when the Duke of York for- 
mally opens the first session of Parlia- 
ment in the new federal district. The 
building, which has recently been com- 
pleted at a cost of $2,500,000, is a two- 
story structure made of stone, and will 
be of a temporary nature, as the plans 
approved call for a much more impos- 
ing structure as the permanent home of 
the Australian Parliament. However, 
it is likely that in this case “temporary” 
means at least fifty years, as the main 
building will not be started for some 
time. Work on the city proper, which 
has been evoked from the Australian 
bush over which sheep grazed ten ye: rs 
ago, takes precedence over other under- 
takings. 

Canberra was chosen as a compromise 
measure. Melbourne, the former tem- 
porary capital, and Sydney, the com- 
mercial metropolis, had long been rivals 
for the honor of being chosen as the 
final seat of Australian government. 
The Commonwealth Government finally 
fixed upon Canberra, located in the 
eastern part of the state of New South 
Wales about eighty miles from the 
coast and nearly equidistant from the 
chief centers of population. It lies in 


GENERAL PLAN OF 
CANBERRA 


By Walter B. Griffin 





The original plans of 
Mr. Griffin, which 
won the competition 
in 1912, called for a 
series of hexagonal 
centers connected b 
radial arteries, wit 
cross streets arranged 
concentrically around 
them. Each function 
of the community is 
taken care of by a 
different center, as for 
instance, the municipal 
government, the fed- 
eral government, man- 
ufacturing, markets, 
the university, recrea- 
tion, truck gardening, 
and residential sub- 
urbs. The two main 
axes of the city, lying 
at right angles, provide 
vistas connecting three 
lofty hills in the vicin- 
ity. The rivers were 
taken advantage of to 


provide a series of 
artificial lakes and 
lagoons. 
O} 
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THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AT CANBERRA, A CAPIT 
an amphitheatre of hills with an outlooff hous 
towards the north and northwest. After th@trees, f 
site was chosen, the Commonwealth Governgmay pl 
nent announced an international competitiogground: 


vided 1 
ider c 
ootball 


for designs for the new capital. The fir 
prize was won by an American architect, ¥ 
Burley Griffin of Chicago. He went to An 
tralia to supervise the execution of his plangfation i 
but after eight years severed his connectiogand sh 
with the Federal Government. His plans, igrnment 
modified form, are still being followed. ears, 
The city proper consists of twelve squampuildins 
miles, around which a belt of country covegplans 1 
ing 150 square miles will be reserved for parkpharge 
and public purposes. The whole federal tempate of 
ritory comprises 1000 square miles. The citffhe lanc 
will contain numerous parks and public gaive yea 
dens, and each public building will be sug Mr. ( 
rounded with a garden. All streets will Makes, s 
lined with trees and at the corners where immtiver. 
portant streets intersect there will be trees @ivic qu: 
garden plots or fountains. The streets wing pos: 
be 200 feet wide, thus providing sufficiebovernn 
space for garden strips down the center ampuilding 


along the sides. The streets are laid out mand wit 
a rectangular plan, crossed at intervals bypill radi 
circular or radial avenues. The plan for the plan 
streets has been much criticized as many fe. C. 


binister; 
y the | 


that it would have been more successful 
have chosen narrow streets that would 


form to the land. he arch 

Twenty-seven models have been apprompakes m: 
for the domestic architecture Canberra sgpontrol - 
there will be no streets of duplicate hougprer bui 
The houses range from modest four-room cMparmonic 
tages for workmen’s families to nine- and taggovernm 
room houses for officials. The prices ramggn (see 
correspondingly from $4.50 to $15.00 pgf'ashing 
week. Each house has a lawn and space fj the ¢ 
flower beds in front and a vegetable garé@pncontro 
in the back. Hedges are planted betwegpenter of 
houses and no fences are allowed. All ‘fission 


houses are one-story structures. Each blo@y relea: 
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1Rqyfor House Warming 


Canb§ Laid Out by American, 
penedpuke of York 


Mee Otte: OTE Ss 


















ERRA, AM CAPITOL FOR THE AUSTRALIAN LEGISLATURE 


pf houses has a communal garden planted with 
rees, flowers and shrubbery, where children 
may play or adults rest. There are special 
grounds in the city for little children, pro- 
yided with maypoles, swings, etc., and for 
pider children there are tennis, cricket and 
ootball grounds. In order to prevent specu- 
ation in land it is provided that all of the 
and shall remain the property of the gov- 
mment. Land may be leased for ninety 
ears, however, but the lessee must begin 
building within twelve months, and all his 
try covesplans must be approved by the committee in 
for parigharge of operations. He pays rent at the 
deral temate of five per cent of the appraised value of 
The cit#he land, but the value is re-appraised every 
ublic gajmive years. 

ll be sum Mr. Griffin’s plans call for several artificial 
ts will Makes, supplied with water by the Molonga 
where imptiver. The north side of the river will be the 
e trees mivic quarter with the town hall in a command- 
reets wilgng position. On the south side will be the 
sufficiemovernment quarter with the Parliamentary 
enter ammpuildings on Capitol Hill, the highest area of 
id out @and within the site. All of the main roads 
ervals bgrill radiate from Capitol Hill. In many ways 
an for tile plans correspond to those of Washington, 
many fe@). C. In both, the federal territory is ad- 
cessful @uinistered by three commissioners appointed 
vould campy the Government. In Australia, however, 
he architects were able to profit by the mis- 
akes made in Washington. By the absolute 
mtrol which the city commission can exert 
rer buildings it will be impossible for un- 
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-room e@marmonious buildings to intrude on the seat of 
»- and taggovernment as has been the case at Washing- 
ices rag (see Scholastic, Bubbles, March 5). In 
15.00 par'ashington it was planned to have the Capitol 
| space ffi the center and the city built round it, but 
ble gari@mncontrolled building left the Capitol in the 
d betwe@penter of an arc only. In Canberra the com- 
. All tssion will have control of unbuilt areas, and 
Zach blo@Py releasing certain blocks for building they 


can keep the city developing equally 
on all sides. 

The project has been well planned 
from a business standpoint. All the 
land that belonged to the crown in the 
900 square miles of territory appropri- 
ated was transferred to the Common- 
wealth Government without charge. A 
statute provided that private land- 
owners within this area must sell their 
land to the commission at its appraised 
value at the time the land was chosen. 
Thus the highest price paid for any of 
the land was $15 an acre, and in view 
of the fact that the commission will re- 
ceive rentals aggregating $4000 per 
acre yearly from some of this land, the 
building of the capital promises to be 
a profitable undertaking for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 

One Would expect that this Alad- 
din’s city with its new houses, with 
many admirable labor-saving conveni- 
ences built into them, would attract a 
great many prospective citizens. That 
has not been the case. At present the 
city is inhabited by some 5000 people 
at least half of whom are workmen en- 
gaged in construction. People whose 
business requires their residence in the 
capitol city of Australia are most re- 
luctant to move from Melbourne. They 
point out that there are no theatres in 
Canberra, no daily paper, no trams. 
The housewives bewail the fact that 
there are only modest shops in Can- 
berra, and that the houses are not sup- 
plied with coal gas, so that it is neces- 
sary either to use fire-stoves or install 
electric stoves for cooking. They ob- 
ject to the expense and inconvenience 
of moving, and to the likelihood that 
they will get inadequate returns for 
real estate already bought in Mel- 
bourne when the market is suddenly 
flooded with their property. 

The government has done all that 
seems possible to meet these objections. 


“of flowers on the hall table. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CAPITOL 
The architecture has a stately dignity with- 


out ornateness. Long mountain views ap- 
pear in every direction. 


It has arranged to take over all houses 
of people removing to Canberra at a 
fair figure and place them gradually on 
the market. It has undertaken to con- 
vey goods free and to have them packed 
and unpacked. Its employees will even 
undertake the settling if the individual 
will supply notes on how he wishes his 
belongings placed, and will have every- 
thing arranged nicely down to a bowl 
While 
these tasks are being completed the 
owner and his family are entertained 
as guests at the Canberra hotel. 


In each suburb honorary committees 
of residents will be appointed to ar- 
range programs of outdoor and indoor 
amusements, and recreation halls are 
being built where amateur theatricals 
and concerts may be given. Certain 
religious problems remain to be met. 
The demands of many denominations 
for large tracts of land for churches, 
parsonages, etc., has led the commis- 
sion to favor union church services. 
Definite action has not been taken on 
this point. 

With more money to spend than any 
other garden city has ever had at its 
disposal, the future of Canberra will 
be interesting to follow. 
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MAP OF AUSTRALIA } 
Showing the six states ORTHERN | 
and the major cities. RRITORY | 
The Federal Territory ' 
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Sydney, and 429 from 
Melbourne. It was so 
fixed by the Common- 
wealth Constitution. 
Canberra is connected 
with the sea by a “‘cor- 
ridor” of federal land. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Future of the White Race in China 


Rise of Anti-Foreign Tide Presages Drastic Shift of Control in Orient 
By Benjamin H. Williams, Ph.D. 


POWERFUL tide of anti-for- 

eignism sweeping over China has 
sent the foreigners in hot haste out of 
the cities in the Yangtse Valley to seek 
the protection of the sand bags and 
barbed wire fortifications of the Inter- 
nationa: Settlement at Shanghai. De- 
spite the desire of certain foreign in- 
terests that the missionaries and busi- 
ness men be reestablished in the in- 
terior at the cannon’s mouth, the Amer- 
ican consular officials have been advis- 
ing the speedy departure of all Amer- 
icans from inland points. For many of 
these fugitives Shanghai is to be merely 
a temporary stop, for it is evident that 
a large percentage of foreigners will 
continue as soon as possible to their 
homes in Europe and the United States. 
Facilities on outward-bound steamships 
are crowded and passages are booked 
for months in advance. The evacua- 
tion of China by the foreigner is ap- 
parently under way. 

Officials of the victorious Cantonese 
party deny that they are seeking the 
eviction of all westerners from their 
country, and say that foreigners are 
welcome to remain on a basis of equal- 
ity with the Chinese. However, there 
is undoubtedly a feeling of gratification 
among Chinese nationalists at the ex- 
odus. Extremists are shouting “Out 
with the foreigner.” The bombard- 
ment of Nanking, though perhaps 





“EAST IS EAST, AND WEST IS WEST” 


The barbed wire barricades of the International Settlement on Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai. 
Here the white ‘foreign devils” stand at bay against the yellow tide. 


justified by the danger of the foreign 
residentg,resulted in the killing of a 
number of Chinese and but added fuel 
to the anti-foreign sentiment. The 
days of western domination and im- 
perialism are clearly numbered. Is 
there, then, any future for the white 
race in China? 

Considering the present incidents in 





THE HEART OF CHINA 
Scene along the Yangtse at Hankow. On just such a hill as this, the foreign refugees at 
Nanking were saved from probable — vw the shells of American and British gunboats 
in the river. 


their proper historical setting it can be 
clearly seen that the anti-foreignism of 
Hankow, Wuhu, Nanking, and Shang- 
hai is but an incident in what is one 
of the great implacable movements of 
the ages. The domination of Asia by 
the West is an accident of earlier in- 
dustrialization and not due to superior- 
ity of races. In the earlier centuries 
tribes of Asiatic horsemen rode out of 
the dreary steppes of their homeland to 
overrun Europe. At about the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century a re- 
verse movement set in and for four 
hundred years Asia came piece by 
piece under the domination of Europe. 
A counterthrust was bound to occur as 
soon as Asia should possess itself of 
the industrial equipment which had 
given predominance to the West. The 
beginning of the Twentieth Century 
marks the beginning of this counter 
movement. The rise of Japan to world 
power and the defeat of Russia in 
Manchuria indicated to the West a new 
drift in world affairs. 

Will the Asiatic opposition to west- 
ern control culminate in a great war be- 
tween the races? Lothrop Stoddard in 
his sensational book, The Rising Tide 
of Color, hints at the possibility of a 
gigantic race war. But such a danger 
seems to be too remote for contempla- 
tion in the present situation. The man 
power of Asia may be enormous, but 
geologists have stated that the natural 
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resources of that continent are not suf- 
ficient to provide the materials for 
world domination. Iron ore and good 
coking coal are lacking in sufficient 
quantities to permit of the enormous 
production of steel which would be 
necessary in a war of world domina- 
tion. Indeed, if such materials existed, 
the industrial revolution necessary to 
bring about such a production would 
require generations. The “yellow 
peril” in the military sense may be dis- 
missed as outside the scope of prac- 
tical consideration during this century. 

Western imperialism is the primary 
cause of the present antagonism to the 
West in China, and it seems probable 
that, should this reason be removed, 
friendly relations may be resumed. 
Former causes of complaint, such as 
the friction occasioned by the penetra- 
tion of Christianity into the interior 
and the dislocation of old Chinese in- 
dustries and commerce following the 
introduction of new industrial methods, 
have largely passed into the back- 
ground. The Chinese nationalist has 
focused his attention upon political in- 
justices, which, it must be admitted, 
are manifold. Important areas have 
been wrested from China, either by out- 
right seizure or under the guise of 
leased territories. Spheres of influence 
have been claimed over some of the 
most important parts of China. For- 
eign concessions under the control of 
aliens exist in many of the com- 
mercial cities of China. Unequal 
treaties providing for tariff control and 
extraterritoriality were long ago im- 
posed upon the Manchu government 
and still remain as badges of servitude. 
In times of past disorders the western 
powers have made demands upon China 
for protection, indemnity and punish- 
ment of rioters and degradation of 
Chinese officials which have far ex- 
ceeded the remedies established by in- 
ternational law, demands which would 
not for a moment be tolerated by one 
western country against another. Large 
naval forces have been maintained 
upon the interior waters of China. 


In the present dilemma the various 
American interests in China have given 
divergent advice as to the policy which 
the United States should pursue. The 
missionaries have thrown their weight 
on the side of moderation and friend- 
liness. Such an attitude is in the best 
interests of successful missionary work. 
In the past the missionaries have been 
“used” by the western powers. They 
have gone preaching the gospel of 
Christ while their governments have 
followed them with gunboats and 
marines. Under these conditions it is 
inevitable that the Chinese should be- 
come exceedingly skeptical concerning 
missionary preachings of brotherly 
love and kindness. If the results of a 
half century of patient Christian teach- 
ing have been wiped out within the 
past few weeks the blame must be 
placed largely upon the western 
policies of force which have made the 
missionary task an impossible one. Ac- 
cordingly the missionaries in general 
favor a policy of moderation. 

American business men in China 
have shown no such aversion to strong 
methods. A few years ago, and again 
in the past week, the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Shanghai advised 
the Secretary of State that a bold 
policy was required in order to estab- 
lish their prestige and their business. 
The chamber advocated foreign control 
of Chinese finances and communica- 
tions, the disbandment of the Chinese 
troops, the suspension of the return of 
the Boxer indemnity, and complete co- 
operation with the most imperialistic 
of the powers, Great Britain. During 
the present crisis dispatches from 
Shanghai have indicated dissatisfaction 
among business men with American 
policies as entirely too weak. 

Contemplating these two types of 
advice there seems to be little question 
that the interests of the United States 
can best be served in the long run by 
a policy of friendliness toward China. 
For the present the withdrawal of 
Americans from the interior should be 
continued under armed protection, if 
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—-North in Washington Post. 

The combination of foreign aggression and 

Soviet theories is more than the dragon 
can stand. 


necessary. But a few years of laissez 
faire should see law and order reestab- 


‘lished. Then if the West is willing to 


deal with China on a basis of equality 
there is no reason why the prospects 
for missionary and commercial projects 
should not be far brighter than they 
have been in the past. 


Some New Books on China 


Close, Upton (Josef Washington Hall). The Re- 
volt of Asia: The End of the White Man’s Dom- 
inance. New York: Putnam, 1927. 

Norton, Henry Kittredge. China and the Powers. 
New York: John Day Company, 1927. 

Williams, Edward T. China Yesterday and To- 
day. New York: Crowell, 1923. 

Willoughby, Westel W. Foreign Rights and In- 
terests in China. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1920, rev. ed., 1927. 











A recipe for sheer 
contentment 


One “Old Town Canoe.” One shining 
inland lake. One well-seasoned partner. 
Two bags of duffle. 

Stow the duffle amidships as your partner 
takes his place in the bow. Now ease the 
“Old Town” onto the lake and hop aboard. 
Stroke the water gently with your paddle— 
deep easy strokes. Soon, perhaps, you'll 
find yourself whistling softly to the rhythm 
of your swing. 

“Old Town Canoes” glide forward at the 
slightest dip of the blade. Strong and 
sturdy too. Priced $58 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog shows sailing 
canoes, square stern canoes for outboard 
motors, dinghies, etc. Write today. Oxp 
Town Canoe Co., 1714 Main Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Coal Strike Under Way with 200,000 Men Out; Haynes Appointed Prohibition Commissioner: 
Religous Ties of Al Smith Debated 


1917-1927 


EN years ago last week—April 6, 1917, 

to be exact—Congress passed the reso- 
lution declaring the existence of a state of 
war with the Imperial German Government. 
The vote came after a dramatic all-night ses- 
sion of seventeen hours, and stood 82 to 6 in 
the Senate and 373 to 50 in the House. It 
was the climax of four days of debate after 
the joint session of the new 65th Congress 
on the night of April 2 when President Wil- 
son read his famous war message. The 
minority who opposed the declaration were 
led in the Senate by Robert M. LaFollette, 
the Wisconsin Insurgent, and in the House 
by Claude Kitchin, a North Carolina Demo- 
crat. But the Congress as well as the pub- 
lic had been aroused b) the long series of 
German submarine attacks on American mer- 
chantmen, and a large majority had been 
convinced that war must come. 

These now historic events were vividly re- 
called last week by the press of the nation, 
which gave large space to the tenth anni- 
versary. They were made more vivid by the 
headlines of today, which are driving home 
the brutal and ironical facts that but a de- 
cade after America entered the “war to end 
: war,” this country, with other foreign powers, 
stands in grave danger of becoming em- 
broiled in a great Asiatic war, while our 
military forces are active in the neighboring 
republic of Nicaragua, and our relations 
with Mexico are seriously strained. 


The Coal Strike 


All harmony moves having failed, from 
150,000 to 200,000 soft coal miners in the 
Central Competitive Field walked out on 
April 1 when the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment expired. About 72,000 men are af- 
fected in Illinois, 45,000 in Western Penn- 
sylvania, 30,000 in Ohio, 22,000 in Indiana, 
and scattering quotas in Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Colorado. 
About 2000 mines in all are inactive. A few 
mines, chiefly in Iowa, are continuing opera- 
tions temporarily at the present scale, pend- 
ing the negotiation of a new contract. 

No disorder was reported from any of the 
fields, though some tension was caused in the 











—Orr in Chicago Tribune 
SADDLED, BUT NOT BROKEN 








AN AMPLE RESERVE 


Miles of coal cars in the Erie freight yards 
opposite New York City. 


Pittsburgh district by the order of the Sheriff 
of Allegheny County that no more than eight 
union men at a time should be permitted to 
picket mines that are still open, and that mass 
meetings could not be held within a half mile 
of the pits, and then only in union halls. 
Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania refused to 
interfere at the request of union officers. 
Some Pittsburgh companies announced a re- 
turn to the open shop and a lowered wage 
scale, with mines manned by shortened crews. 

While the President and his Cabinet con- 
sidered the strike situation, no action was 
taken in view of the failure of Congress to 
legislate emergency powers for the President 
to deal with the coal industry. Hopes for an 
early settlement brightened, however, when 
miners and operators voluntarily arranged 
conferences in the Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa 
districts. 

The public will not feel the effect of this 
strike for many months, on account of the 
natural slackening of consumption in the 
spring and the large reserve stocks available. 
About 80,000,000 tons are in storage or in 
transit, mostly contracted for by large in- 
dustries and railroads. The non-union mines 
in West Virginia and the South are con- 
tinuing operation, and will probably be able 
. take care of the domestic demand until 
all. 


A New Enforcement Policy 


Secretary Mellon, against his wishes and 
judgment, it is claimed, appointed to the 
headship of the newly reorganized Prohibi- 
tion Unit, Roy A. Haynes of Ohio, an ardent 
prohibitionist for whom the Anti-Saloon 
League had mobilized its full influence. 
Major Haynes has been nominal commis- 
sioner throughout the administration of Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of enforce- 
ment, since 1925. Before that he had had 


full charge of enforcement, and his two-fisted 
methods and rosy publicity policy were criti- 
cized by the wets as giving a false picture 
of conditions. Under the Andrews regime, 
Haynes was a nonentity. The two men are 
opposed by temperament and training—An- 
drews an efficiency expert, Haynes an evan- 
gelist. Which type can get the best results 
from the thankless enforcement job is now 
to be demonstrated. The appointment is 
called “Acting Commissioner” at present, and 
Secretary Mellon has issued orders restrict- 
ing Haynes in questions of personnel and 
policy which indicate that the real enforce- 
ment power will still remain with Andrews 
and Mellon. But Haynes may demand a 
show-down. He plans to weed out from the 
enforcement staff every man who cannot 
qualify on the Civil Service examinations, 
and to replace them with men more in sym- 
pathy with a vigorous enforcement program. 

The Haynes appointment is interpreted by 
politicians as an Administration move, dic- 
tated by the White House, to conciliate the 
more ardent dries of the Middle West. The 
Republicans do not intend to be tagged as 
the champions of nullification during the 
coming campaign. ‘That dubious honor they 
prefer to be monopolized by Al Smith, Jim 
Reed, Governor Ritchie, and other Demo- 
cratic wet prospects. 


Radio 


Suggestions and appeals from thousands of 
sources, both individuals and radio corpora- 
tions, poured in upon the new Federal Radio 
Commission when it held its first public hear- 
ings for evolving a national broadcasting 
policy. ‘The creation of a “radio paradise” 
is the declared purpose of the board, for it 
hopes to eliminate local interference and make 
possible the reception of all programs as 
clearly as when they leave the microphone. 
To this end it will probably have to reduce 
the number of broadcasting stations. One 
radical proposal was made by the American 
Engineering Council, which recommended 
curtailing the present 733 stations to 64 na- 
tional stations operating in the band between 
240 and 545 meters wave length, and 300 
local stations in the remaining lower range. 










































—Smith in Brooklyn Eagle 
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Any such plan as this will be stubbornly 
fought by the broadcasters as tending toward 
monopoly. 

Proposals to widen the present broadcast- 
ing band were generally opposed on account 
of the junking or remodeling of receiving 
sets which it would entail. Most present sets 
are built only to “tune in” stations in the 
existing band, and would cost millions of 
dollars to replace. The band could not be 
widened at the top without an international 
agreement, and to extend it lower would in- 
vade the amateur field, which the Commis- 
sion wishes to encourage. 


Governor Smith and the Church 


Many sincere Protestants who repudiate 
motives of religious bigotry and have no 
desire to inject religious conflict into politics 
are concerned over what now seems the prob- 
able candidacy of Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
a Catholic, for the Presidency in 1928. Such 
men, though they respect Mr. Smith for his 
personal integrity and his unquestioned 
achievements in state government and social 
welfare, fear that, if elected, he would be sub- 
ject to two sovereignties, theoretically in con- 
flict, and might, on a number of conceivable 
issues during the next few years, subordinate 
the constitutional authority of the American 
Government to the dogmas of the Papacy. 
Their scruples have been voiced recently by 
writers in responsible magazines in a spirit 
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of reasonable inquiry, notably in the A¢tlantic 
Monthly, which published “An Open Letter 
to Governor Smith” by Charles C. Marshall, 
a New York attorney and member of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Marshall’s argument is based on two 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, viz., that 
(1) all power over the human race is divided 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil author- 
ities, and that in case of direct contradiction 
making it impossible for both jurisdictions 
to be exercised, the jurisdiction of the Church 
prevails over that of the State; and further, 
that the Church and not the state shall de- 
cide what matters are ecclesiastical, and 
what secular or civil. (2) That the Catholic 
Church is supreme over all mankind, and 
that it is unlawful to place the various forms 
of divine worship on the same footing as the 
true religion. He supports his argument 
with numerous quotations from the Popes 
and authoritative Catholic sources, including 
the “Syllabus” of Pius IX in 1864, and the 
“encyclical letter” of Leo XIII in 1885. 

Mr. Marshall cites three types of questions 
which might become the cause of conflict: 
education, marriage laws, and the Mexican 
situation. On the first two, Catholic law 
and doctrine has never recognized civil 
authority in theory, and in the recent Marl- 
borough annulment case, has in fact flouted 
the courts of both the United States and Eng- 
land. A Catholic President might be per- 
suaded into armed intervention in Mexico to 
support the self-declared rights of the Church. 

The Marshall letter has been attacked by 
several scholarly Catholics on the ground of 
defective quotations, words torn from their 
context, etc. In the main, the Catholic argu- 
ment is that most cases of conflict occurred 
many centuries ago when the Church held 
universal temporal authority, but that this has 
been relinquished for many years past, and 
that no disagreement between the Papal and 
American sovereignty has or would occur. 
Governor Smith has announced that he will 
give the letter a definite and comprehensive 
reply after consultation with authorities on 
Church law. On the whole the incident has 
been welcomed by intelligent adherents of 
both faiths as clearing the air and the most 
effective way of laying the ghost of religious 
prejudice in the Governor’s candidacy. 


The Reed Committee 


Basing his ruling on Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the life of Congressional commit- 
tees, Vice President Dawes announced from 
his home in Chicago that the Reed Special 
Primary Investigating Committee of the 
Senate has authority to continue its work 
during the recess, and appointed Senator 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio to succeed Senator 
Guy D. Goff, of West Virginia, resigned. 


The Philippines 


Last August the Philippine Legislature 
passed a resolution proposing a plebiscite of 
the people of the islands on immediate inde- 
pendence. The bill was referred to Presi- 
dent Coolidge for approval within six 
months. Last week, the President returned it 
to Governor General Wood, with a veto at- 
tached. The President has had ample op- 
portunity to inform himself on the Philippine 
problem with the report of Col. Carmi 
Thompson and others, and his message states 


‘that such action would be untimely, and 


would be a menace to the prosperity of the 
Philippines. He analyzed the situation 
frankly from the standpoint of the American 
Administration and contended that only a 
small political element among the Filipinos 
are demanding independence. He stressed 
the necessity for the continuance of tariff and 
commercial protection. 
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Reality and Beauty 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


of this story, when he has finished his 
first perusal of it, to turn back to the 
beginning and read it through aloud. 
Good prose should be read aloud, in 
order to be properly enjoyed; and this 
is good prose. Let him read the sen- 
tences_ slowly, feeling out their 
rhythm, savoring the flavor of the 
words. Let him read certain para- 
graphs, as the second and third of the 
story, over and over again, noting the 
way in which the words fall into natu- 
ral groupings, and studying the pat- 
terns made by the accented and unac- 
cented syllables within these groups. 
The reader who will do this may have 
the keen pleasure of discovering for 
himself something of what is meant by 
the rhythm of prose. 


Such a reader is pretty sure to want 
to find some of the other stories of 
Haniel Long. He will be rewarded 
for an effort to secure an opportunity 
to read the story of Conort, the sculp- 
tress of youth; or the story of the mys- 
terious Professor Greenlaw who disap- 
peared so strangely from his class- 
room and his office; or the story of 
“How Pittsburgh Returned to the 
Jungle.” 


We finish the reading of a story by 
Haniel Long with the conviction that 
the modern world may not be so right 
as it thinks in its assured beliefs as to 
what things in life are most worth 
while: there may be values in living 
which we of 1927 in the United States 
are missing. Also the story itself gives 
us an experience of beauty, such as 
poetry sometimes gives, but prose only 
very rarely. The reader who permits 
himself to enjoy that experience to his 
fullest capacity will be very glad that 
Haniel Long is writing; and if he sees, 
as well, what Hanie] Long means, 
what he is about, he may agree with 
me that we have no work in contem- 
porary fiction which is more significant 
than his. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight Abroad 


Nationalists Sweep Toward Peking as Powers Protest Nanking Aggression; France Again 
Declines to Enter Parley; Britain Faces Grave Economic Problems 


China 
EVELOPMENTS in the Civil War may 
be considered under three heads: (1) 
Military progress of the Nationalist armies; 
(2) Relations between the Powers and the 
Chinese; (3) Internal politics of the Kuo- 
mintang. 

As to the first, the Nationalists tarried not 
once when they had the Yangtse cities safely 
bagged, but shoved their columns northward 
in three different directions (see map) and 
without effective opposition. Chang Tsung- 
chang and Wu Pei-fu seem to be completely 
inactive at the moment. Chang Tso-lin may 
make a stand somewhere along the Hankow- 
Peking railnoad in Honan or Chihli, but may 
decide to retire to Manchuria where his 
power is unquestioned. The armies of all 
the Militarists, though well-trained, are en- 
tirely mercenary, and are so susceptible to 
Nationalist propaganda preceding the battle- 
front, that it would not be at all surprising 
if Peking should be overrun without a 
major conflict. 

Foreigners in Peking and the northern in- 
terior are hurriedly packing their belongings 
and leaving for the coast. Tientsin will be- 
come the concentration port for the North. 
Three hundred Chinese police, probably 
troops of Chang, raided the Soviet embassy 
at Peking and declared they had uncovered 
war materials and plots of Russian, Can- 
tonese, and American Communists. 

As to foreign policy, the Nanking incident 
has had an embittering effect on all sides. 
With more information than was at first 
available from the dispatches of the naval 
authorities, it now appears that but one 
American was killed, Dr. John E. Williams, 
a veteran missionary, vice-president of Nan- 
king University, murdered for his money 
and jewelry while attempting to conciliate 
the bandits; three others were wounded and 
a few British and Japanese; an unknown 
number of Chinese, mostly civilians, vari- 
ously estimated at from 50 to 2000, were 
killed by the shelling of the American and 
British gunboats in the barrage thrown 
around Socony Hill at the order of Admiral 


Hough; the anti-foreign outrages were com- 
mitted by advance guards of young National- 
ists, who were brought under control as soon 





THE LOWER 
YANGTSE REGION 


This map covers the 
area, from Hankow on 
the west to Shanghai 
on the east (about 600 
miles), in which most 
of the recent fighting 
and anti-foreign out- 
breaks have occurred. 
The Nationalists are 
now advancing north 
and west of Nanking 
along the Grand Canal 
and the railroad. Their 
objectives are Tsinan- 
fu, key to Shantung 
province, Tientsin and 


Peking. 


as their officers arrived on the scene. 
Whether, under the circumstances, the United 
States or China has a better right to issue 
ultimatums and demand indemnities, is a 
question that future historians may not de- 
cide glibly. London, Washington, and 
Tokyo consulted among themselves as to a 
joint protest to the Nationalist Government, 
but eventually sent separate though similar 
notes. Minister MacMurray in Peking was 
given broad instructions to demand repara- 
tions and guarantees from Eugene Chen and 
Chiang Kai-shek, but further armed inter- 
vention was not threatened. 

The Japanese have been handling the 
Chinese cactus with surprising tact and mod- 
eration. Their nationals are being with- 
drawn, but no warlike preparations are going 
on. At Nanking they brought their refugees 
out unarmed. At Hankow, where the British 
concession was seized some months ago, 
radical coolie mobs last week stormed the 
Japanese concession, but were dispersed by 
Japanese troops. 

Shanghai is comparatively quiet. No seri- 
ous attempts to attack the foreign settlements 
have been made, but the French are appre- 
hensive, as their concession has a weak gar- 
rison, and they hesitate to accept British 
help. Missionaries are being rapidly 
shipped out to Europe and America, while 
two new detachments of U. S. Marines are 


SERA JEVO! 


Looking toward the 
“First Bridge” in the 
Bosnian city where the 
World War was pre- 
cipitated. The man is 
pointing to the very 
a where the Arch- 
uke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to the Aus- 
trian throne, and his 
wife were shot by 
Serbian _—_ conspirators 
on. June 28, 1914. 
Today Serajevo is in 
the ) thew: of Yugo- 
slavia, and in the fric- 
tion between the Serbs 
and Italians over Al- 
bania, may become 
again the source of 
trouble. 





1ANG 


on their way. The Shanghai American 
Chamber of Commerce issued an appeal to 
Washington against a conciliatory policy 
(For a general survey of foreign policy in 
China, see page 18). 

Just how serious is the reported split be- 
tween the Communist party at Hankow and 
the moderate group of Chiang Kai-shek 
among the Nationalists is almost impossible 
to determine. Rumors one day have it that 
Chiang has been removed from his command; 
again, the Nationalist Press Bureau claims 
that the differences are of opinion merely, 
and that Chiang will cooperate with the 
Central Executive Committee, headed by 
Wang Ching-wei, who is a non-Communist. 
On the whole it seems likely that the radicals 
will increasingly dominate the movement, but 
not to the extent of endangering a united 
front against the northerners and foreigners. 


Mexico 


An American newspaperman, George Barr 
Baker, unearthed at Mexico City documents 
which had been sent to American Ambas- 
sador Sheffield, presumably from Washing- 
ton, and which indicated that the U. S. had 
determined to make war on the Calles Gov- 
ernment. These letters fell into the hands 
of Calles and were later proved forgeries by 
the State Department. While relations are 
none too amicable, Washington has no in- 
tention of precipitating a war by such inci- 
dents. The source of the forgeries has not 
been traced. 

An American electrical engineer, Edgar 
W. Wilkins, was kidnapped for ransom at 
Guadalajara, and later killed when his 
captors were closely pressed by Federal 
troops. alles acted promptly and _ seven 
suspects, hastily identified as the murderers, 
were executed by a military courtmartial 


Disarmament 


The French Government again declined 
President Coolidge’s invitation to take part 
in the proposed conference in June. France 
refuses to weaken the authority of the League 
by even so much as an unofficial observer 
at the discussions, and has not receded ao 
inch from her declared position that only 
world-wide disarmament on land, sea, and 
air should be considered. Plans embodying 
this view as well as those of Lord Cecil of 
England are now being thrashed out in the 
Preparatory Commission at Geneva. 
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PRESIDENT ZOGU OF ALBANIA 


Yugoslavia, Albania, Italy 


The good offices of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Aristide Briand may bring Italy 
and Yugoslavia to some sort of accord. Rome 
is willing to negotiate a treaty with Bel- 
grade on two conditions, that Yugoslavia 
recognize the Italian control of the port of 
Fiume, which was given Italy after the war, 
and that Italian interests in Albania be safe- 
guarded. ‘The revolt against Zogu, the Al- 
banian dictator, is growing steadily, accord- 
ing to many refugees from Albania, and even 
with Italy’s support, it is doubtful whether 
he can maintain his power. 


Roumania 


Rumors of the approaching death of Ferdi- 
nand of Roumania crowd the European 
cables. His cancer is aggravated now by a 
serious attack of grip. Though improve- 
ments and relapses succeed each other daily, 
the end seemingly is not:far off. 

The death of a minor monarch is seldom 
of world-shaking importance. But the 
tangled state of royal affairs in Roumania 
and the always dangerous explosiveness of 
Balkan politics lend weight to news from 
Bucharest. The exiled Crown Prince Carol 
forms the nucleus of the Roumanian enigma. 
Carol is reported in readiness to fly to the 
Balkans by plane from his Parisian love-nest. 
While there is a strict embargo on his enter- 
ing the kingdom from the Averescu govern- 
ment, dominated by the powerful Bratiano 
brothers, there is an active “Carolist” party, 
the peasants sympathize with him, and it is 
believed that Carol is in conspiracy with high 
Hungarian officials for a coup that would 
put him on Ferdinand’s throne, and perhaps 
unite Roumania and Hungary. If events fol- 
low their natural course, the crown will pass 
to five-year-old Michai, Carol’s son, under a 
regency composed of his uncle Prince Nich- 
olas, the Patriarch of the Roumanian Church, 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Great Britain 


The present Parliament is faced by several 
Serious questions, any one of which may over- 
turn the Baldwin Government. 

(1) Equal Suffrage (Scholastic, April 2, 
Pp. 14). The proposal to give the vote to 
flappers” (girls of 21 to 30!), is arousing 
strenuous opposition among the Tories. It 
would enfranchise 5,000,000 young women, 
Putting the men voters in a decided minority, 
for England has been short of men since the 
war. Many Conservatives believe that most 
young men of 21 are no more fitted to par- 


ticipate in government than their sisters, and 
demand that the age for both sexes to be 
set at 25. The Premier cannot get his. Cab- 
inet to agree on the question, and has an- 
nounced that an “all-party” conference will 
be called to settle it. 

(2) General Strikes. Since the disastrous 
strike of last May, the Premier has been 
under continuous pressure from the more re- 
actionary members of his party to enact a 
law for the suppression of general strikes. 
The Government at last introduced a bill 
for first reading more drastic than even the 
Conservatives expected. It would make any 
strike illegal if it had any object beyond a 
dispute within the trade concerned or were 
calculated to coerce the Government or the 
community. Heavy fines of $500 or im- 
prisonment up to two years would be imposed 
for violations. Strikers would be severely 
punished for intimidation of other workers, 
and union members would be protected from 
union discipline and exempted from com- 
pulsory political contributions. The resent- 
ment of the Labor party against the bill is 
keen. They assert that its passage would 
cause the Government’s fall and insure’ a 
gain of 100 seats for Labor. 

(3) The Budget. The revenue returns for 
the fiscal year just closing left the highest 
deficit in British peacetime history, about 
$10,000,000. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston Churchill must somehow find a 
source for this much income in addition to 
the regular expenses of the next year’s budget. 
The upper classes are already taxed poor by 
income and inheritance levies, while the 
workingman has a powerful political weapon 
in the Labor party if the Government tries 
to tax his tea, sugar and beer any more 
heavily. Probably the defenseless middle and 
professional classes will bear the burden. 


Canada 


The Liberal Premier of Canada, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, sent up a trial balloon 
toward Washington in a speech suggesting 
a new “reciprocity” treaty (i. e., equal tariff 
rates on a low or “free trade” basis). The 
Administration at Washington was cold to 
it, and strong opposition would develop in 
Congress. Mr. King’s reciprocity would 
apply to “natural products,” (farm crops) 
and would redound mostly to Canada’s bene- 
fit. Senator Capper and other Farm Bloc 
leaders fear Canadian competition, especially 
in the wheat market. With farm depression 


so marked, no lowering is likely. 

The history of reciprocity between the two 
countries gives little encouragement to the 
policy. Under President Taft in 1911 a re- 
ciprocity act was forced through Congress, 
but failed to be approved by the Dominion 
Parliament. 


In fact, the Liberal Ministry of 
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PREMIER FERGUSON OF ONTARIO 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier was defeated mainly on 
that issue. Canada might have taken ad- 
vantage of it at any time up to the Tariff 
Law of 1922, which repealed reciprocity. 


The province of Ontario, which has been 
dry of late years, went wet in the last elec- 
tions. Premier Howard Ferguson has now 
put his bill through the Provincial Legis- 
lature, providing for liquors, wines, and 
beer to be sold in government stores by per- 
mits to citizens. Tourists and temporary 
residents may qualify for permits for a period 
not exceeding 30 days, at $2 a head. Liquor 
must be drunk only in homes, but hotel rooms 
and tourist camps are accounted “homes.” 
Severe penalties are imposed for sale of 
liquor by private dealers and for public 
drinking. It is expected that 3,500,000 Amer- 
icans will visit Ontario this year, most of 
them entering through Windsor, opposite De- 
troit. A building boom has resulted there. 

















Spalding 1927 
Catalog with il- 
lustrations and 
prices of every- 
thing for Base 

all, Tennis, 
etc., On re- 
quest. 


Play Ball! 


You'll find everything nec- 
essary for the game at Spald- 
ing’s—bats, gloves, uniforms, 
shoes, masks—and the ball 
used by the National League 
—Spalding’s “Official Na- 
tional League” Baseball. 


Not only in Baseball, but 
every athletic sport, Spalding 
equipment is the recognized 
standard. 


To get the most out of 
sport, specify Spalding equip- 
ment .. . and satisfaction. 


New York Chieago San Francisco 
and all large cities 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The SWAVELY x, Cicero, Illinois, Wins National Inter. 
scholastic Basketball Title 


HOR a quarter of a century the Swavely 
F School has prepared boys for entrance 
f into the leading colleges and univer- 
sities. Our graduates hold a brilliant rec- 
ord in college. 
An experienced faculty is in accord with 
the educational trend of the times. Small 
classes. One hour from Washington in 
historical section of Virginia. 65-acre 
campus. Horseback riding. Athletics that 
develop spirit of fair play and sportsman- 
ship. Write for catalogue. 


E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, Box 57-T 
MANASSAS, VA. 














Kiski 
Men~— 


Work hard, play hard, shoot 
straight, and fight cleanly 
—that’s the Kiski tradition. 
Kiski standards of scholar- 
ship are high. It’s no school 
for failures! Good students, 
good sportsmen—Kiski Men! 
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on Season 
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UT of a field of 43 teams, the 

champions of their respective 
states, the Morton High School team, 
of Cicero, Illinois, emeged victorious in 
the ninth annual interscholastic bas- 
ketball tournament, held under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago 
at the Bartlett Gymnasium. The boys 
from the Chicago suburb defeated 
Batesville, Arkansas, in the final game 
by the close margin of 18 to 16. The 
Cicero quintet was composed of Ka- 
walski, Rondinella, Nystrom, Rezabek, 
and Fencl. 

The national tournament was first 
held in 1917 at the invitation of A. A. 
Stagg, director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At first only seven 
states were represented, and there was 
no restriction on the number of entries 
from any state. The tournament has 
grown steadily in prestige and national 
interest, and is now thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the whole country, with all 
but five stutes participating. It has 
built up a competent corps of officials 














2290 HOURS 
OF COLLEGE AND SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
were given at 


Che University School 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1926 


This Year: June 20--Sept. 20, 1927 
Individual Instruction by the Hour 
Telephone Schenley 9467 
5711 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STUDENTS ENTERED COLLEGE 
FROM THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 1926 
DR. J. B. HENCH, FOUNDER 




















WYOMING SEMINARY 
KINGSTON, PA. 








College Preparation, Business, Music, 

Home Economics. Co-educational. Plant 

$1,000,000. Endowment $1,000,000. 
Catalog 

L. L. Spracue, D.D., L.H.D., President. 


who have clarified the rules so that 
coaches of different sections can agree 
on their interpretation. All teams are 
given a physical examination before the 
games and experience has shown no ill 
effects on the boys taking part. The 
tournament has also had excellent re- 
sults in giving boys from widely sep- 
arated towns a chance to travel, to 
meet on a common ground, and to break 
down sectional lines. 
The record of the tournament vic- 

tors since its foundation is as follows: 

1917, Evanston, Illinois. 

1920, Wingate, Indiana. 

1921, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

1922, Lexington, Kentucky. 

1923, Kansas City, Kansas. 

1924, Windsor, Colorado. 

1925, Wichita, Kansas. 

1926, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

1927, Cicero, Illinois. 








Do You Want a Collie? 


THOROUGHBRED Sunnybank 

collie selected by Albert Payson 
Terhune and descended from Gray 
Dawn, Bruce, or Treve, the famous 
Terhune collies, will be awarded as a 
prize for the best comment of 200 
words on “Why the Collie Is Man’s 
Greatest Dog Companion.” Gray 
Dawn, the new novel by Mr. Terhune, 
is the story of a collie from puppyhood 
to maturity. 

Harper & Brothers, who are holding 
the Prize Collie Contest, state the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The contest is open to all boys and girls 
up to 15 years of age. 

The contest closes Suly 15, 1927. 

All comments must be written (preferably 
typed) on one side of the sheet only and 
should not exceed 200 words. 

Each contestant must fill out a Contest 
Form and attach it to his comment. No com- 
ment will be considered without this form. 
The form may be had on request from your 
bookseller or from Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York City. Nothing 
else is required. 


Seton Hill College 


GREENSBURG, PA. 
Women from Eighteen States 
Catholic “*43. Minutes from Pittsburgh” 
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Pine Tree Camp 


FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above 
sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Experienced councilors. Herseback riding. 


Canoeing. All sports. 16th year. 
BLANCHE K PRICE — 
404 W. School Lane, 
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Bubbles From the News Caldron 


Two Tarahumara Indians from the 
mountain wilds of Mexico ran thirty-nine 
miles {rom San Antonio to Austin, Texas, in 
less than fifteen hours, and finished as fresh 
as when they started despite the fact that 
for the last twenty miles they ran through 
clouds of carbon monoxide gas from the auto- 
mobiles of spectators. It is said that their 
feat would kill an ordinary horse. 

1} 


The U. S. Supreme Court’s mandate deny- 
ing a review of the proceedings in which 
Earl Carroll, theatrical producer, was con- 
victed of perjury, ended his hope of escaping 
prison, and he has entered Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary to serve his sentence of a year and 
a day. 

O) 


Holmes County, Ohio, wishes to secede and 
become a sovereign state of America. A 
petition to that effect has 10,000 signatories. 
The action is due to indignation over the 
action of the Ohio State Senate, which in 
redistricting the state failed to include 
Holmes County in any Congressional district. 

1] 


Romantic Haddon Hall, after being vacant 
for over 200 years, is now the home of the 
Duke of Rutland, whose family has owned 
the mansion since the days of Dorothy 
Vernon. 

a 


Police Commissioner McLaughlin of New 
York has resigned after a year and three 
months service to become executive vice 
president of the Mackay Companies at a 
salary of $75,000 a year. J. A. Warren, 
former Commissioner of Accounts, was ap- 
pointed his successor. 


Mme. Marie Harel, the farmer’s wife who 
in 1791 discovered the formula for camem- 
bert cheese, is to have a statue erected in her 
honor by the people of Normandy. Her hus- 
band made the little round boxes of poplar 
wood which are still used in packing the 
delicacy. Camembert is the best known of 
the 247 varieties of French cheese. 


That vegetable life and perhaps animal 
life exist on the planet Mars is the conclusion 
of Dr. H. N. Russell, Professor of Astronomy 
at Princeton University. Dr. Russell, for- 
merly skeptical of the theory, has accepted 
it because of evidence uncovered within the 
last five years. 

a 


London’s biggest department store, William 
Whitely, Ltd., has been merged with the 
American owned firm of Selfridge & Co. 
The merger makes Selfridge’s one of the 
largest department stores in the world and 
the largest in Europe. Other leading stores 
are Marshall Field’s of Chicago, Bon Marche 
of Paris, Macy’s, Wanamaker’s and Gimbel’s 
of New York, and Hudson’s of Detroit. 

| 

William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson, 
Republican Mayor of Chicago from 1915 to 
1923, whose political career had been thought 
killed by the scandals of his previous admin- 
istration, was triumphantly returned to power 
in the most melodramatic election of recent 
years, when he defeated the Democratic in- 
cumbent, William E. Dever, by 80,000 plur- 
ality in nearly a million votes. Thompson’s 
campaign was made on such issues as the 
World Court, and “keeping King George out 
of Chicago.” 


Huge banners of white bunting bordered 
with red and marked with Chinese characters 
in the centre, hung out over the streets of 
Chinatown in cities throughout the country, 
marked the signing of peace between the two 
rival tongs, Hip Sing and On Leong, whose 
rivalries have recently resulted in eleven 
murders in various eastern cities of the U. S. 


The Ford-Sapiro trial (Scholastic, April 
2) was interrupted by an accident to Mr. 
Ford, when the coupe he was driving was 
pushed off a steep bank near his home by a 
car behind. At first thought to be a plot to 
injure the auto magnate, it is now believed 
to have been accidental. Meantime, Senator 
Jim Reed, Ford’s chief counsel, grilled Aaron 
Sapiro, the plaintiff, on his legal and financial 
record in the formation of cooperative mar- 
keting societies. 
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THE PHOTOMATON 
An invention for enabling any one to take 
pictures of himself in strips of eight, by 


dropping a quarter in the slot. The young 
inventor, Anatol M. Josepho, is a Russian, in 
America but a short time. His invention was 
bought for a round million dollars by a cor- 
poration headed by Henry Morgenthau. 






DR. VAN DYKE PLANTS A TREE 
The famous author and diplomat is shown 
reading one of his poems after planting a 
palm tree in Friendship Grove, Riverside, 
Calif. On the right are Zona Gale and 
Joseph C. Lincoln, the authors. 
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Creative Youth 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


their very originality that they have the cre- 
ative power in them. | troubles are 
really unimportant; time will cure nearly all 
of them. But the beginnings of creative skill 
are most important. A little encouragement 
there, and untold personal strengths may be 
bid to arise, making a difference for all the 
years after. 

It is important to develop yourself. Books 
help, lessons help, all sorts of schooling helps, 
but in themselves they are useless if they do 
not feed and strengthen your personal power. 
If they make a mere follower and echo out 
of you, your place is secure enough; the 
world has a great need for machine tenders. 
But I have noticed that the world of workers 
is divided strictly into two classes, the ac- 
curate and obedient servants on a sure but 
low wage, and the thinkers, the creative per- 
sons, those who map out the work for others. 

So you will understand now why I was not 
particularly displeased when I found myself 
unable to answer one letter from a boy in 
the South, I think, who wanted me to write 
out for him the arguments on the negative 
side of a debate, “Resolved that this School 
should have a Hall of Fame.” I was on 
a lecture tour that began in Texas and moved 
rapidly across the country. The letter fol- 
lowed me from New York to Dallas to Kan- 
sas City to Chicago to New York to Bos- 
ton. I read it and lost it in Boston, so had 
no means of answering it personally. By 
that time the debate was over. But if I 
had received the letter earlier, I should not 
have given him much help. If he could not 


spin the arguments out of his own head— 
for in such a case there are no authorities 
to consult—it would be no service to him for 
me to spin them out of my own head. 

My guess is that that boy has not yet 
begun to believe in himself. He has been 
too used to looking up ideas in a book or 
to hearing the ideas of other persons. If he 
really believed in his creative possibilities he 
would know that if he took out a notebook 
and continued to think, one by one the right 
ideas would come forth from the enormous 
and unlimited storehouse of his inner self. 
Do you believe that? Until you do, there is 
little hope for growth in you, and your real 
education has not begun. Don’t forget that 
the word education does not mean “to put 
in” but “to draw out.” It is already there! 
You are as brainy now as you ever will be. 
But you must learn to draw your wisdom out 
where you can get at it and use it. 

When that boy reads this he will not 
believe it. He will be angry, perhaps—I hope 
not, for that will not get him anywhere— 
and, more than likely, he will say, “He 
didn’t help me.” Do you think I am giving 
him the greatest help possible? I do. To 
give him seven reasons why his school should 
not have a Hall of Fame and have him mem- 
orize them and recite them before the audi- 
ence as his own and to have him win the 
debate—would that have been of any real 
service to him? It would have made a servant 
out of him, but worse, it would have kept 
him in the servant class, the slavish follower 
of another person’s thinking. There is no 
hope for him until he thinks for himself. 

I have just space here to tell a part of the 
story of those who never take the step from 
servant thinker to master thinker. If the boy 
should get over his false sense of injury be- 
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cause I had not “helped” him and should 
make the attempt the next time to “spin” the 
argument out of himself, he might give up 
in disgust after a time and call me a faker 
(boy language for “false prophet”), “| 
didn’t think of a thing” he might say ip. 
dignantly. My answer is that that is e. 
actly what happens even to those who believe, 
those who have had great experience with 
the spinning-it-out-of-yourself theory and are 
convinced that untold wealth lies inside of 
each of us. I know men and women whose 
words are read eagerly by all the world; and 
they tell me the same story of waiting weeks 
and weeks with the blank paper before them 
as the reward of their waiting; but they 
always tell of that day when the spirit within 
finally begins to speak, and then they write 
as one inspired. 

The schools—and parents, too—have often 
been too impatient. They have asked you to 
write something out of that deep storehouse 
for the next day’s assignment. If you waited 
until the inner spirit spoke its true voice you 
would have a nice set of low marks to your 
credit. And then wouldn’t mother and father 
be pleased! Answer, no. Who can blame 
you at those times for looking into a book 
or asking Uncle Peter? Answer, I wouldn't. 
But I testify that I have had work from boys 
and girls which the best critics of literature 
have named as of the highest, and it came 
only through long waiting; in one case a boy 
wrote nothing for months and then turned in 
an essay that delighted thousands. 

My next and last article will be on this 
inner spirit that does everything for us and 
with almost no trouble at all! It is an addi- 
tion to the story I told in Creative Youth, a 
book about young people and the creative 
spirit. 
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The Control of Immigration 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the problem appeared to be generally re- 
garded as of major importance. O’n the one 
hand employers contended that an unrestrict- 
ed influx of foreign labor was necessary to 
the continuance and expansion of American 
industry, while wage-earners believed that 
unlimited immigration resulted in unfair 
competition to such a degree that American 
workers were unable to share to a deserved 
extent in the prosperity which capital en- 
joyed. Economists argued on both sides of 
the question, but it remained unanswered 
until the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, after a long investigation, reported to 
Congress in 1910 that the unlimited influx 
of alien workers had produced an oversupply 
of unskilled labor in all of the basic indus- 
tries, and recommended a restriction of num- 
bers as a means of bringing about an im- 
provement in the economic status of Amer- 
ican wage-earners, both native and foreign- 
born. The Commission also found that the 
South and East European immigrant who had 
come to the country in such enormous num- 
bers would accept low wages and unfavor- 
able working conditions, for the reason that 
even a low wage and part-time employment 
afforded them greater monetary returns than 
most of them had ever dreamed of in the 
home countries, and by continuing the un- 
American standard of living to which they 
were accustomed they attained what to them 
was prosperity. ° 


Immigration and Labor 

Our industrial history during the World 
War appears to have substantiated the Com- 
mission’s finding that there was a large over- 
supply of labor in the country, for during 
the war period the output of our mills, mines, 
and farms was greatly increased, with prac- 
tically no additional foreign workers avail- 
able, and the increase continued even after 
upwards of four million young men were 
transferred, largely from industrial occupa- 
tions, into one that was essentially destructive. 
During the post-war immigration discussions 
in Congress there were attempts to revive 
favorable interest in the old question of a 
foreign labor supply, but they had little or 
no weight with the lawmakers. 

During and after the war, however, the 
non-economic aspects of the problem were 
brought into the foreground. People began 
to concern themselves with the question of 
what effect unlimited immigration would 
have on the American race of the future, and 
whether the social and political ideals which 
the fathers had established would survive an 
unlimited deluge of alien blood. This aspect 
of the problem, of course, is concerned with 
the possibilities of assimilation rather than 
with volume, and it is an interesting fact 
that our present quota system grew out of a 
belief that the number of immigrants of any 
race or people admitted to the United States 
should be limited to a number which we 
might reasonably expect to assimilate into the 
population. This was the real purpose of the 
quota plan when it was first presented to 
Congress in 1913 by’ Senator Dillingham, 
who, as Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Immigration, and also of the Immigration 
Commission, had come to a realization of the 
danger that might result from large masses 
of unassimilated peoples in the population of 
the country. ‘ 

After the World War, when there was 
‘very indication that unprecedented numbers 
of European immigrants would come to the 
United States as soon as means of travel 
Were reestablished, an unmistakable demand 
or restriction came from all parts of the 


country. In December, 1920, the House of 
Representatives responded by passing a bill 
practically suspending immigration for a 
fixed period, and there were only about forty 
votes in opposition. ‘The Senate, however, 
turned to the Dillingham quota limit plan, 
and instead of stopping immigration alto- 
gether, a law was finally enacted which 
limited the number of aliens of any national- 
ity who might be admitted in any fiscal year 
to three per cent of the number of persons 
of like nationality who were residing in the 
United States according to the census of 1910. 
This law, which was in operation for three 
years, undoubtedly prevented the coming of 
hundreds of thousands, or perhaps several 
millions, of war-stricken Europeans, and it 
likewise demonstrated the feasibility of the 
quota plan as a permanent method of reg- 
ulating immigration. 

Later some one developed the theory that 
the foreign-born population resident here at 
any given date was not the most logical basis 
upon which to determine the extent of the 
various quotas, but rather that such quotas 
ought to be fixed in accordance with the na- 
tional origin of the whole population of the 
country. In other words, it was believed that 
the number of aliens of any race or national- 
ity who might be admitted to the United 
States annually ought to be in proportion to 
the permanent contributions that particular 
race or nationality had made to the popula- 
tion from the early settlements at Jamestown 
and Plymouth down to the census year 1920. 
Obviously the discovery of the national origin 
of nearly 100,000,000 people, a large part of 
whom were descended from colonial ancestry, 
presented a most perplexing problem, but 
Congress, with evident faith that nothing is 
impossible where statisticians are concerned, 
provided that national origin should be the 
quota basis beginning July 1, 1927. This law 
was enacted in 1924, and it was provided 
that for the intervening three years the quota 
of any nationality should be limited to two 
per cent of the foreign-born population of 
like nationality resident in the United States 
in 1890. At the last session Congress post- 
poned the national origin plan for another 
year, which means that the 1890 population 
basis will be continued, at least for the 
present. 


The Quota Plan 


The quota system may seem a little con- 
fusing at first thought, but really it is a very 
simple mathematical proposition. Under the 
present law, for example, if the number of 
persons resident in the United States who 
were born in any given country was 100,000 
in the census year 1890, then the annual 
quota of that country would be two per cent 
of that number, or 2,000. Of course, by basing 
the quotas on the foreign-born population of 
1890 the quotas of South and East European 
countries were greatly reduced as compared 
with the quotas of the countries of North and 
West Europe, owing to the fact that the great 
flood of immigration from the new sources 
occurred subsequently to that year, while the 
survivors of the earlier immigration were 
more numerous than at later census periods. 
This may be illustrated by the fact that be- 
tween 1890 and 1920 the German-born pop- 
ulation resident in the United States de- 
creased more than one million, natives of 
Ireland decreased more than 800,000, while 
the Italian-born population increased more 
than 1,400,000. 

The radical effect of the present quota law 
is shown by the fact that the countries of 
South and East Europe, which sent us more 
than 900,000 immigrants in 1914, now have a 
total annual quota of less than 22,000. On 
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A Lithuanian family, including two sets of 
twins and one of triplets, waiting ta join 


their husband and father in America. 





Medical inspection is one of the essential 

functions of the Immigration Service. A 

Public Health officer is shown examining 
eyes of immigrants for trachoma. 





In the dining room at Ellis Island, thousands 
of new Americans each week are fed at Gov- 
ernment expense while waiting for admission. 





Excluded by the Federal Immigration laws, 
this insane Hungarian girl, escorted by a 
hospital matron, is awaiting deportation. 
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(Christopher Columbus 1446-1 506) 


By Alma K. Frederickson, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon 





notable achievements of history. 


When we think of the superstitions of his time 
and the prevailing ignorance of geography, it is 
easy to see how great was his accomplishment. By 
running counter to popular beliefs and determining 
to find a new route to India, Columbus proved his 


§ HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS may well be 
Nay, called a world hero, for he opened a new 
NEF, field of culture and accomplished that 
which will always be recognized as one of the most 





bravery and his genius. He accomplished far more 
than he ever intended or dreamed. Although he never knew the real 
value of his discoveries, this does not detract from his greatness. 

He was the forerunner of many other explorers who rounded out 
the geographical knowledge of which he was the founder. He was the 
prime cause of the constantly increasing stream of westward emigration 
which has profoundly altered the world’s history. He banished the fears 
and superstitions attached to the sea and thus, by encouraging naviga- 
tion, brought the continents nearer together. Unknowingly he fore- 
shadowed the time when the world would be brought together in bonds 


of closer unity. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international hig 


school contest on “World Heroes.” The essays are used by permission of t 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Was 
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ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 





The Control of Immigration 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


the other hand the Northwestern European 
countries, which contributed 165,000 in 1914, 
now have aggregate quotas of about 141,000. 
Under the quota law the old time immigrant 
peoples of Northwest Europe now furnish 
about the same proportion of our European 
newcomers as they did fifty years ago, and 
it can be truthfully said that no finer class 
of immigrants ever crossed the Atlantic than 
are coming to our ports at the present time. 

In addition to its usefulness in reducing 
European immigration below any possible 
danger point, the act of 1924 took a long ad- 
vance step by providing for the examination 
of those who desire to come at United States 
Consulates in countries of origin. Consuls 
are authorized by the law to withhold visas 
from those who cannot be admitted under the 
selective features of our immigration acts, 
and because of this thousands of persons have 
already been spared the obvious hardship 
and bitter disappointment which attend re- 
jections at United States ports. In order that 
this system may be as effective as is possible, 
surgeons of the United States Public Health 
Service and experienced inspectors of our 
Immigration Service have been detailed to 
the principal immigrant-furnishing countries 
as technical advisers to consuls, and the suc- 
cess which has attended this plan is indicated 
by the fact that among immigrants coming 
from such countries only five out of every 
10,000 have to be denied admission on ar- 
rival at our ports. Such a system of inspec- 
tion abroad is a goal we have long dreamed 
about and hoped for, but its realization was 
not possible until Congress, in enacting the 
law of 1924, gave our consular officers a 
large measure of control. 


The Department of Labor is deeply con- 
cerned with the subject because through the 
Bureau of Immigration it is responsible for 
the administration of all laws relating to the 
admission and expulsion of aliens, while the 
Bureau of Naturalization, which is also in 
the Department, deals with the equally im- 
portant matter of admitting aliens to citizen- 
ship. The Department is also vitally inter- 
ested in the subject from another angle, for 
the Act of Congress which created it pro- 
vides that “the purpose of the Department of 
Labor shall be to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the welfare of the wage-earners of the 
United States, to improve their working con- 
ditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” The reference 
to wage-earners, of course, includes the im- 
migrant as well as the native-born American, 
and it is undeniable that the economic wel- 
fare of both has already been considerably 
enhanced by the partial removal of immi- 
grant competition. 


Turning to the social aspect of the problem, 
there is ample indication that a great im- 
provement has taken place in the living con- 
ditions of our foreign-born population and of 
the wage-earners who formerly were in com- 
petition with the great mass of immigrants 
who came to this country annually. A re- 
cent writer has called attention to the re- 
markable change that has taken place in the 
East Side of New York, which was the stop- 
ping-place of so many new arrivals in years 
past. The transformation that has occurred 
in that much-discussed area of our greatest 
city is almost beyond imagination. 

There is, of course, another side of the 
picture, the most distressing of which is the 
fact that a good many of our alien residents 
have been unable to bring even members of 
their immediate families to the United States 
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without great delay, and in this regard the 
law has occasioned a good deal of hardship, 
This difficulty, however ,is something which 
time will eradicate, and if in the future men 
choose to come to the United States without 
their families they will do so with full knowl- 
edge of the law and the difficulties which 
attend a reunion on this side of the water. 
Still another result of our present law js 
the necessary realization of the fact that our 
country is no longer a refuge for the op- 
pressed of all the world, but in view of all 
the circumstances I do not believe that this 
is a particularly serious objection, except per- 
haps to a good many of our Fourth of July 
orators who will be obliged to revise their 
time-honored claims in this regard. There 
may, and doubtless will be changes in the 
law from time to time, but there is every in- 
dication that the open-door policy which pre- 
vailed for a hundred and forty years after 
the close of the Revolution is gone forever. 
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Easter in Florence 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


through the famous bronze doors of 
Ghiberti, and makes its way across the 
square, past the car into the Cathedral. 
Soon after, the music of a high mass 
is heard by the hot and weary people 
im the square and as noon is struck from 
Giotto’s Campanile, the great bell 
tower of the Cathedral, the dove is 
lighted from the holy fire at the altar 
and goes hissing down the wire, lights 
the fireworks on the car and returns to 
the altar. The car quickly becomes 4 
revolving mass of fireworks. Its ex- 
plosions are soon drowned in the heavy 
clanging of bells from all over Flor- 
ence. These bells have been silent 
sinee Holy Thursday and are now 
making the most of their joyous op 
portunity. 

After the fireworks have spent them- 
selves and the firemen have seen that 
no part of the car is smouldering, the 
ornamented oxen draw it back to its 
station in a picturesque old strect, and 
the most elaborate ceremony of Holy 
Week, the Scoppio del Carro, is ovet 
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Outdoor Graduation Play 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


Lighting cannot be dealt with in this 
brief space, for each outdoor stage has 
its own problem. It can only be said 
in passing that for a night production 
the grounds must be wired and the 
lighting supervised by a director of 
lights who knows what effects he wishes 
to obtain, where to intensify with bril- 
liance, and where to blot with shadow. 

The size of the orchestra to be used 
for the play will be determined by local 
conditions. Useful information on all 
problems connected with this can be 
found in A List of Music for Plays and 
Pageants, with Practical Suggestions, 
by Roland Holt. Above all, the music 
must be accurate. Interesting and 
helpful comments can be found in The 
History of American Music by Louis 
C. Elson, particularly for anyone stag- 
ing a Pilgrim or Puritan play. 

For a Dutch play there is the “Dutch 
Suite” by Christian Kriens (Evening 
on the Zuyder Zee). For Washington 
and the dancers at Mount Vernon there 
is the “Minuet in G” by Beethoven, 
Grieg’s “Rigaudon,” and the Sir Roger 
de Coverly dance if desired. For a 
Chinese play there is the “Aladdin 
Suite” by Edgar Stillman Kelly. For 
any scene of joyous celebration there 
is the Reconciliation Theme from the 
Overture to Rienzi by Wagner; or the 
joyful “We are Saved” Overture from 
Weber’s Oberon. 

A flight of steps in the background 
often lend grace and variety to an out- 
door play, and they are almost indis- 
pensable for the effectiveness of the 
English masques contained in Evans’ 
collection already mentioned. Such a 
background is far from difficult to ar- 
range. It should be built of wide- 
meshed fence wire nailed to all posts 
painted dark brown, splotched as with 
green and gray lichen. Into the wire, 
spiraling ever upward, are quantities of 
tree branches with vines woven in be- 
tween. These give the effect of trees. 

A flight of broad low stone gray steps 
leads up to a platform some five feet 
deep and forty feet long. These steps 
are covered with heavy canvas securely 
nailed and stippled with color as stones 
are stippled, so that the effect is as if 
the steps were irregularly shaped—a 
stone formation. Canvas, bulked like 
smallish stones (over a wooden frame 
foundation) rests on the platform 
against the tree trunks. Stones (real 
or canvas, or both) mask each end of 
the steps running up to the platform. 
Tiny pine trees are rooted amongst 
these stones and vines tumble over 
them. It is as if the whole background 
were one of those formations one some- 
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obeyed their divine summons. 


school contest on “World Heroes.” 


times comes on in nature with the ery: 
“What a wonderful place for a play!” 

Cut in the wire in the centre back- 
ground is an entrance that is invisible 
because it is masked by a screen just 
behind it, made exactly as the rest of 
the stage-background is made. This 
permits a character to appear suddenly 
and unexpectedly before the audience. 

If this background can be placed on 
a slight rise which slopes down to a 
plateau of grass beneath it, it will be 
all the better. But the background 
must dominate the scene. Where the 
play has several performances, spray- 
ing the foliage will keep it fresh. It 
must be borne in mind that this back- 
ground should be in the centre of the 
stage and conical in shape. That is, it 
should be highest in the centre and 
gradually taper off at the sides, and 
its outline when finished should be ir- 
regular as are the tops of-trees. The 
slight concavity should look as natural 
as possible, as when a grove makes a 
semi-circular outline a half moon of 
trees surrounding a meadow-stretch of 
grass. In other words, it should ap- 
pear as if it were constructed by 
nature and not by man. 

Rehearsals should occupy a month, 
and should take place in a hall ap- 
proximating the size of the outdoor 


Joan of Arc (1412-1431) 
By Florence M. Connell, Academy of the Holy Family, Baltic, Conn. 


AHE work wrought by Joan of Arc, heroine, 
martyr, and saint, may fairly be regarded 
as ranking with any recorded in history, 
when one considers the conditions in which it was 
undertaken, the difficulties that lay before her, and 


A poor, unlettered peasant girl found her nation 
in an enemy’s power, helpless, disheartened through 
years of oppression, its king preparing to flee the 
country; and she, the peasant maid, “laid her hand 
upon that nation, that corpse, and it rose and fol- 
lowed her.” The greatness of Joan of Arc lies not in her victories in 
war but in the greater victories over self. She, who saved one of the 
proudest of nations, and restored the crown to its monarch, remained 
always the pure, sweet maid who had listened to the “voices” and 


For her great service she was offered rewards and honors, but she 
would have none of them. All she desired was leave to return home to 
tend her sheep again and be her mother’s handmaid. The nation she 
had saved allowed her in reward to be burned at the stake. 
prevailed, tardy though it was. The world today salutes her as saint, 
and youth and age alike find inspiration in her noble example. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 
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stage. 


Some of the rehearsals, partic- 
ularly the final ones, should be held out 


of doors. These will be found immeas- 
urably stimulating and interesting. 

If all these details are kept in mind 
it can be prophesied with certainty that 
the outdoor play will be an exhilarating 
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The Last Room of All 


(Concluded from Last Issue) 


SUMMARY 


Lapo Cercamorte, hardened veteran of many 
battles, tries in vain with such means as occur 
to him to ain the love of the young wife 
whom he captured when he sacked her fa- 
thers castle. While Cercamorte is absent 
from home, Raffaele Muti, the young brother 
of one of his allies, comes to visit him. He 
is a troubadour and plays on the harp as he 
sings to the lady of the castle of love and the 
dignity of woman. Lapo, reappearing, sud- 
denly mocks at him, jeering especially at his 
white skin, and finally volunteers to show 
him the way to the road 

Sometime later an Arabian sorcerer brings 
him a white vest made of some unknown 
kind of leather. This he wears both night 
and day. In the meantime Nicolotto Muti 
comes to the castle to ask concerning his 
brother, who has not been seen since he left 
Lapo’s castle. 


Lapo, his face expressionless, took thought, 
then carefully answered: 

“Muti, because we are friends as well as 
allies I will answer you honestly. Return- 
ing from my visit with you, I found him in 
this hall, plucking a harp and singing love- 
songs to my wife. I say frankly that if he 
had not been your brother I should have cut 
off his hands and his tongue. Instead, I 
escorted him to the forest and set him on 
the home road. I admit that before I parted 
from him I preached him a sermon on the 
duties of boys toward the friends of their 
families. Nay, fearing that he might not 
relate his adventure to you. in that discourse 
I somewhat pounded the pulpit. Well, yes, 
I confess that I gave him a little spanking.” 

Count Nicolotto, without showing any sur- 
prise, or losing his fixed smile, declared: 


“Dear comrade, it was a young man, not a 
child, whom you chastised in ‘that way. In 
another instance, as of course you know, such 
an action would have been a grievous insult 
to all his relatives. Besides, I am sure that 
he meant no more than homage to your lady 
—a compliment common enough in these mod- 
ern times, and honorably reflected upon the 
husband. However, I can understand the 
feelings of one who has been too much in the 
field to learn those innocent new gallantries. 
Indeed, I presume that I should thank you 
for what you believed to be a generous for- 
bearance. But all this does not find me my 
brother.” 

And with a sad, gentle smile Count Nic- 
olotto closed his frosty eyes. Cercamorte, de- 
spite all this cooing, received an impression 
of enmity. As always when danger threat- 
ened, he became still and wary, much more 
resourceful than ordinarily, as if perils were 
needed to render him complete. Smooothing 
his vest with his fingers that were flattened 
from so much swordwork, Lapo said: 

“I feel now that I may have been wrong 
to put such shame upon him. On account 
of it, no doubt, he has sought retirement. Or 
maybe he has journeyed abroad, say to Prov- 
ence, a land free from such out-of-date 
bunglers as I.” 

Nicolotto Muti made a deprecatory gesture, 
then rose with a rustle of his green and yel- 
low scallops, from which was shaken a frag- 
rance of attar. 

“My good friend, let us hope so.” 

It was Foresto who, in the courtyard, held 
Muti’s stirrup, and secretly pressed. into the 
visitor's hand a pellet of parchment. For 
Foresto could write excellent Latin. 


No sooner had Count Nicolotto regained 
his strong town than a shocking rumor spread 
round—Lapo Cercamorte had made Raffaele 
Muti’s skin into a vest, with which to drive 
his wife mad. 

In those petty Guelph courts, wherever the 
tender lore of Provence had sanctified the love 
of troubadour for great lady, the noblemen 
cried out in fury; the noblewomen, trans- 
formed into tigresses, demanded Lapo’s 
death. Old Grangioia and his three sons ar- 
rived at the Muti fortress raving for sudden 
vengeance. There they were joined by others, 
rich troubadours, backed by many lances,, 
whose rage could not have been hotter had 
Lapo, that “wild beast in human form,” de- 
faced the Holy Sepulchre. At last the Mar- 
quis Azzo was forced to reflect: 

“Cercamorte has served me well, but if I 
keep them from him our league may be torn 
asunder. Let them have him. But he will 
die hard.” 

Round the Big Hornets’ 
were thicker than ever. 

One cold, foggy evening Lapo Cercamorte 
at last pushed open his wife’s chamber door. 
Madonna Gemma was alone, draped in a 
fur-lined mantle, warming her hands over an 
earthern pot full of embers. Standing awk- 
wardly before her, Lapo perceived that her 
beauty was fading away in this unhappy. 
solitude. On her countenance was no trace 
of that which he had hoped to see. He swore 
softly, cast down from feverish expectancy 
into bewilderment. 

“No,” he said, at length, his voice huskier 
than usual, “this cannot continue. You are 
a flower transplanted into a dungeon, and 
dying on the stalk. One cannot refashion the 
past. The future remains. Perhaps you 
would flourish again if I sent you back to 
your father?” 

He went to the casement with a heavy step, 
and stared through a rent in the oiled linen 
at the mist, which clung round the castle 
like a pall. 

“Madonna,” he continued, more harshly 
than ever, in order that she might not rejoice 
at his pain, “I ask pardon for the poorness 
of my house. Even had my sword made me 
wealthy, I should not have known how to 
provide appointments pleasing to a delicate 
woman. My manners also, as I have learned 
since our meeting, are unsuitable. The camps 
were my school, and few ladies came into 
them. It was not strange that when Raf- 
faele Muti presented himself you should have 
found him more to your taste. But if on my 
sudden return I did what I did, and thus 
prevented him from boasting up and down 
Lombardy of another conquest, it was because 
I had regard not only for my honor, but for 
yours. So I am not asking your pardon on 
that score.” 

Lowering her face toward the red embers, 
she whispered: “A beast believes all men to 
be beasts.” 

“Kiss of Judas! Are women really trapped, 
then, by that gibberish? Madonna, these 
miaowing troubadours have concocted a world 
that they themselves will not live in! Have 
I not sat swigging in tents with great nobles, 
and heard all the truth about it? Those fel- 
lows always have, besides the lady that they 
pretend to worship as inviolate, a dozen others 
with whom the harp-twanging stage is stale.” 

“All false, every word,” Madonna Gemma 
answered. 


“Because ladies choose to think so the game 
goes on. Well, Madonna, remember this. 


Nest the crows 
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From the moment when I first saw you I, at 
least, did you no dishonor, but married you 
promptly, and sought your satisfaction by the 
means that I possessed. I was not unaware 
that few wives come to their husbands 
with affection. Certainly I did not expect 
affection from you at first, but hoped that it 
might ensue. So even Lapo Cercamorte be- 
came a flabby fool, when he met one in com- 
parison with whom all other women seemed 
mawkish. Since it was such a fit of drivel- 
ing, let us put an end to it. At sunrise the 
horses will be ready. Good night.” 

Leaving her beside the dying embers, he 
went out upon the ramparts. The fog was 
impenetrable; one could not even see the light 
in the sorcerer’s window. 

“Damned Arabian!” grow!ed Lapo, brand- 
ishing his fist. He sat down beside the gate- 
tower, and rested his chin on his hands. 

“How cold it is,” he thought, “how lonely 
and dismal. Warfare is what I need. Dear 
Lord, let me soon be killing men briskly, and 
warming myself in the burning streets of Fer- 
rara. That is what I was begotten for. | 
have been lost in a maze.” 

Dawn approached, and Lapo was still 
dozing beside the gate-tower. With the first 
hint of light the sentinel challenged; voices 
answered outside the gate. It was old 
Grangioia and his sons, calling up that they 
had come to visit their daughter. 

“Well arrived,” Lapo grunted, his brain 
and body sluggish from the chill. He ordered 
the gate swung open. 

Too late, as they rode into the courtyard, 
he saw that there were nearly a score of 
them, all with their helmets on. Then in the 
fog he heard a noise like an avalanche—the 
clatter of countless steelclad men scrambling 
up the hillside. 

While running along the wall, Lapo Cer- 
camorte noted that the horsemen were hang- 
ing back, content to hold the gate till rein- 
forced. On each side of the courtyard his 
soldiers were tumbling out of their barracks 
and fleeing toward the keep, that inner strong- 
hold, which was now their only haven. Drop- 
ping at last from the ramparts, he joined 
this retreat. But on gaining the keep he 
found with him only some thirty of his men; 
the rest had been caught in their beds. 

Old Baldo gave him a coat of mail. Young 
Foresto brought him his sword and shield. 
Climbing the keep-wall, Cercamorte squinted 
down into the murky courtyard. That whole 
place now swarmed with his foes. 

Arrows began to fly. A round object 
sailed through the air and landed in the 
keep; it was the head of the Arabian. 

“Who are these people?” asked Baldo, 
while rapidly shooting at them with a bow. 
“There seem to be many knights; half the 
shields carry devices. Ai! they have fired 
the barracks. Now we shall make them out.” 

The flames leaped up in great sheets pro- 
ducing the effect of an infernal noon. The 
masses in the courtyard, inhuman-looking in 
their ponderous, barrel-shaped helmets, surged 
forward at the keep with a thunderous out- 


cry: 
“Grangioia! Grangioia! Havoc on Cer- 
camorte!” 
“Muti! Muti! Havoc on Cercamorte!” 


“God and the Monfalcone!” 

“Strike for Zaladino! Havoc on Cer- 
camorte!” 

Lapo bared his teeth at them. “By the 
Five Wounds! half of Lombardy seems to be 
here. Well, my Baldo, before they make an 
end of us ‘shall we show them some little 
tricks?” 

“You have said it, Cercamorte. One more 
good scuffle, with a parade of all our talent.” 

The assailants tried beams against the keep 
gate; the defenders shot them down o 
hurled rocks upon their heads. But on the 
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wall of the keep Cercamorte’s half-clad men 
fell sprawling, abristle with feathered shafts. 
A beam reached the gate and shook it on its 
hinges. Lapo, one ear shot away, drew his 
surviving soldiers back into the hall. 

He ordered torches stuck into all the wall 
rings, and ranged his men on the dais. Be- 
hind them, in the doorway leading to the 
upper chambers and the high tower, he saw 
his wife, wild-looking, and whiter than her 
robe. 

“Go back, Madonna. It is only your fam- 
ily calling with some of their friends. I 
entered Grangioia Castle abruptly; now it is 
tit for tat.” 

The crone brought two helmets, which 
Lapo and Baldo put on. Then, drawing their 
long swords, they awaited the onset. 

The keep gate yielded, and into the hall 
came rushing a wave of peaked and painted 
shields. But before the dais the wave paused, 
since in it were those who could not forego 
the joy of taunting Lapo Cercamorte before 
killing him. So, suddenly, all his antagonists 
contemplated him in silence, as he crouched 
above them with his sword and shielf half 
raised, his very armor seeming to emanate 
force, cunning, and peril. 

“Foul monster!” a muffled voice shouted. 
“Now you come to your death!” 


“Now we will give your carcass to the 
wild beasts, your brothers!” 

“Let my daughter pass through,” bawled 
old Grangioia; then, receiving no response, 
struck clumsily at Lapo. 

With a twist of his swort Lapo disarmed 
the old man, calling out: 

“Keep off, kinsman! I will not shed 
Grangioia blood unless you force me to it. 
Let Muti come forward. Or yonder gentle- 
man dressed up in the white eagles of Este, 
which should hide their heads with their 
wings, so long and faithfully have I served 
them.” 

But none was ignorant of Cercamorte’s 
prowess; so, after a moment of seething, they 
all came at him together. 

The swordblades rose and fell so swiftly 
that they seemed to be arcs of light; the 
deafening clangor was pierced by the howls 
of the dying. The dais turned red—men 
slipped on it; Cercamorte’s sword caught 
them; they did not rise. He seemed indeed 
to wield more swords than one, so terrible 
was his fighting. At his back stood Baldo, 
his helmet caved in, his mail shirt in rib- 
bons, his abdomen slashed open. Both at 
once they saw that all their men were down. 
Hewing to right and left they broke through, 
gained the tower staircase, and locked the 
door behind them. 

On the dark stairway they leaned against 
the wall, their helmets off, gasping for 
breath, while the enemy hammered the door. 
“How is it with you?”. puffed Lapo, putting 
his arm round Baldo’s neck. 

“They have wrecked my belly for me. I 
am finished.” 

Lapo Cercamorte hung his head and 
sobbed, “My old Baldo, my comrade, it is 
my folly that has killed you.” 

“No, no. It. was only that I had survived 
too many tussles; then all at once our Lord 
recalled my case to his mind. But we have 
had some high times together, eh?” 

Lapo, weeping aloud from remorse, patted 
Baldo’s shoulder and kissed his withered 
cheek. Lamplight flooded the staircase; it 
was Foresto softly descending. The rays il- 
luminated Madonna Gemma, who all the 
while had been standing close beside them. 

“Lady,” said Baldo, feebly, “can you spare 
me a bit of your veil? Before the door falls 
I must climb these steps, and that would be 
easier if I could first bind in my entrails.” 

They led him upstairs, Lapo on one side, 
Madonna Gemma on the other, and Foresto 


lighting the way. They came to the topmost 
chamber in the high tower—the last room of 
all. 

Here Cercamorte kept his treasures—his 
scraps of looted finery, the weapons taken 
from fallen knights, the garrison’s surplus ot 
arms. When he had locked the door, and 
with Foresto’s slow help braced some pike- 
shafts against it, he tried to make Baldo lie 
down. 

The old man vowed profanely that he 
would die on his feet. Shambling to the 
casement niche, he gaped forth at the dawn. 
Below him a frosty world was emerging 
from the mist. He saw the ring of the 
ramparts, and in the courtyard the barrack 
ruins smoldering. Beyond, the hillside also 
smoked, with shredding vapors; and at the 
foot of the hill he observed a strange sight— 
the small figure of a man in tunic and hood, 
feylike amid the mist, that danced and made 
gestures of joy. Baldo, clinging to the case- 
ment-sill on bending legs, summoned Cer- 
camorte to look at the dancing figure. 

“What is it Lapo? A devil?” 

“One of our guests, no doubt,” said Cer- 
camorte, dashing the tears from his eyes. 
“Hark! the door at the foot of the staircase 
has fallen. Now we come to our parting, old 
friend.” 

“Give me a bow and arrow,” cried Baldo, 
with a rattle in his throat. “Whoever that 
zany is, he shall not dance at our funeral. 
Just one more shot, my Lapo. You shall see 
that I still have it in me.” 

Cercamorte could not deny him this last 
whim. He found and strung a bow, and 
chose the Ghibelline’s .war-arrow. Behind 
them, young Foresto drew in his breath with 
a hiss, laid his hand on his dagger, and 
turned the color of clay. Old Baldo raised 
his bow, put all his remaining strength into 
the draw, and uttered a cracking shout of 
bliss. The mannikin no longer danced; but 
toward him, from the hillside, some men in 
steel were running. Baldo, sinking back into 
Cercamorte’s arms, at last allowed himself 
to be laid down. 

Through the door filtered the rising tumult 

of the enemy. 
Lapo Cercamorte’s blood-smeared visage 
turned business-like. Before grasping his 
sword, he bent to rub his palms on the grit 
of the pavement. While he was stooping, 
young Foresto unsheathed his dagger, made 
a catlike step, and stabbed at his master’s 
neck. But quicker than Foresto was Ma- 
donna Gemma, who, with a deer’s leap, im- 
prisoned his arms from behind. Cercamorte 
discovered them thus, struggling fiercely in 
silence. 

“Stand aside,” he said to her, and, when 
he had struck Foresto down, “Thank you for 
that, Madonna. With such spirit to help me, 
I might have worthy sons. Well, here they 
come, and this door is a flimsy thing. Get 
yourself into the casement niche, away from 
the swing of my blade.” 

A red trickle was running down his legs; 
he was standing in a red pool. 

It began again, the splitting of panels, the 
cracking of hinges. The door was giving; 
new only the pike-shafts held it. Then came 
a pause. From far down the staircase a mur- 
mur of amazement swept upward; a babble 
of talk ensued. Silence fell. Cercamorte let 
out a harsh laugh. 

“What new device is this? Does it need 
so much chicanery to finish one man?” 

Time passed, and there was no sound ex- 
cept a long clattering from the courtyard. 
Of a sudden a new voice called through the 
broken door: 

“Open, Cercamorte. I am one man alone.” 

“Come in without ceremony. Here I am, 
waiting to embrace you.” 


“I am Ercole Azzanera, the Marquis 
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Azzo’s cousin, and your true friend. I swear 
on my honor that I stand here alone with 
sheathed sword.” 

Lapo kicked the pike-shafts away, and, as 
the door fell inward, jumped back on guard. 
At the threshold, unhelmeted, stood the knight 
whose long surcoat was covered with the 
white eagles of Este. He spoke as follows: 

“Cercamorte, this array came up against 
you because it was published that you had 
killed and flayed Raffaele Muti, and, out of 
jealous malignancy, were wearing his skin 
as a vest. But just now a marvelous thing 
has happened, for at the foot of the hill 
Raffaele Muti has been found, freshly slain 
by a wandered arrow. Save for that wound 
his skin is without flaw. Moreover, he lived 
and breathed but a moment ago. So the 
whole tale was false, and this war against 
you outrageous. All the gentlemen who came 
here have gone away in great amazement 
and shame, leaving me to ask pardon for 
for what they have done. Forgive them, 
Cercamorte, in the name of Christ, for they 
believed themselves to be performing a proper 
deed.” 

And when Lapo found no reply in his 
head, Ercole Azzanera, with a humble bow, 
descended from the high tower and followed 
the others away. 


_Lapo Cercamorte sat down on a stool. “All 
my good men,” he murmured, “and my dear 
gossip, Baldo! My castle rushed by so 
shabby a ruse; my name a laughing-stock! 
And the Marquis Azzo gave them my house 
as one gives a child a leaden gimcrack to 
stamp on. All because of this damned vest, 
this silly talisman which was to gain me her 
love. ‘In the name of Christ,’ says my friend, 
Ercole Azzanera. By the Same! if I live | 
will go away to the heathen, for there is no 
more pleasure in Christendom.” 

So he sat for a while, maundering dismally, 
then stood up and made for the door. He 
reeled. He sank down with a clash. Ma- 
donna Gemma, stealing out from the case- 
ment niche, knelt beside him, peered into his 
face, and ran like the wind down the stair- 
case. In the hall, with lifted robe she sped 
over the corpses of Cercamorte’s soldiers, 
seeking wine and water. These obtained, she 
flew back to Lapo. There the crone found 
her. Between them those two dragged him 
down to Madonna Gemma’s_ chamber, 
stripped him, tended his wounds, and hoisted 
him into the bed. 

Flat on his back, Cercamorte fought over 
all his battles. He quarreled with Baldo. 
Again he pondered anxiously outside Ma- 
donna Gemma’s door. He instructed the 
Arabian to fashion him a charm that would 
overspread his ugly face with comeliness, 
change his uncouthness into gentility. He in- 
sisted on wearing the vest, the under side of 
which was scribbled with magical signs. 

Madonna Gemma sat by the bed all day, 
and lay beside him at night. On rising, she 
attired herself in a vermilion gown of East- 
ern silk. Into her golden tresses she braided 
the necklaces that he had offered her. Her 
tapering, milky fingers sparkled with rings. 
Her former beauty had not returned—an- 
other, greater beauty had taken its place. 

A day came when he recognized her face. 
Leaning down like a flower of paradise, she 
kissed his lips. 

THE END 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


PART L 

I. Reality and Beauty. If you have not written 
themes for some time it would be well to use the 
following topic sentences for paragraph themes 
with proof to be developed by instance and illus- 
tration from your own experience and reading, 
though Mr. Frederick suggests sources to illus- 
trate his point. If you prefer to give oral para- 
graphs, you will find the topics just as helpful. 

owever, you should never write a paragraph and 


then try to give it orally. Such a plan is to 
discouraged cause it destroys natural fluency 
and ease. Remember that a paragraph, whether 


oral or written, requires you to have a topic sen- 
tence, connected thought groups, and a conclud- 
ing sentence which acts as a buttress to support 
and hold together what has gone before. _ : 

A. The method of realism in fiction studies life 
with a view of presenting old details in a new 
light or of arriving at new knowledge about life. 

B. The method of romance presents life through 
an admittedly unreal or ideal world. 

Much popular fiction lacks significance be- 
cause authors confuse, or are unaware of the lim- 
itations of the two methods. , 

Americans are too willing to pay other 
people to entertain them. 

. The story of a fantasy often conceals homely 
truths in a beautiful or fanciful setting. 
II. Amirace in Rhidago. Retell the story, mak- 
ing a special effort to retain the beautiful ‘phras 
ing and yet making clear what lesson Haniel 
Long wishes his readers to carry away in regard 
to the things of real value in our daily lives. 
Notice that the author doesn’t preach. Keep your 
vision light and impersonal too. 
III. The Poetry Corner. 

A. The White Metropolis. This little poem is 

a study in color and sounds of a midwestern 
snow scene. Go over it carefully to see how the 
poet arrives at the conclusion whieh he puts into 
the last two lines. you compare this poem 
with the first stanza of Whittier’s Snow Bound 
or with Lowell’s The First Snow Fall you will 
make an interesting discovery about the effect of 
personality upon the handling of the same lyrical 
subject matter. 
: The Scarlet Skater. This poem is full of 
images of color, light, and sound, but above all 
of motion. If you skate you will get the excite- 
ment of skimming over the ice in the frosty blue 
light between sunset and moon rise. If you have 
never skated, read the poem aloud until you catch 
the spirit. 

C. Sonnet from “Two Lives.” Follow the foot- 
ball game given in these fourteen lines. You 
couldn’t say more in a column of prose. 

IV. The Mail. There are some interesting sug- 
ag on how to learn to write naturally in 

r. Mearns’s discussion this time. Turn to Vol- 
ume II of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters for 
Stevenson’s descriptions of his first impressions of 
America. Then read his Night Among the Pines 
to see the same ideas as they reappear in print. 
The letters have some most entertaining informa- 
tion about how Stevenson found his plots for 
Treasure Island and The Master of Ballantrae. 
V. Staging the Outdoor Play. Here are some 
charming ideas for something new to do for Com- 
mencement. The chief difficulty with the outdoor 
performance is that it is more likely to rain than 
not. It is usually acted on a platform without 
back and side walls, or rather as if the stage were 
a four-sided room instead of three sides and an 
open front as in the usual theatre stage. If you 
keep the four-sided room idea in mind you can 
do your outdoor performance without worry, be- 
cause a platform can easily be arranged in the 
middle of the gymnasium or an available hall in 
case of rain. 


PART II 

The paragraph is the unit of expression in this 
lesson. In the first series of topics each para- 
raph was a distinct and complete unit. In the 
ollowing group, compose paragraphs which will 
take not more than one or two minutes, and in- 
stead of making the paragraphs distinct, listen for 
key words or phrases which will serve for tran- 
sitions so that each new talk grow out of 
the previous one and be connected with it. 

A. Going to School to the World. We used 
to depend on books to picture the world; now 
we take our books with us while we see the world. 
Describe the new type of university education. 

The Columbus of the Air. he Italians 
seem to lead the world in darin exploits in navi- 


ation. Today we read of a Twentieth C 
eaatee. Tell of Francesco de Pinedo’s 4 
ploi 


C. Man’s Fastest Speed on Land. The air ma: 
hold no fears for DePinedo, but city streets will 
be a nightmare for the pedestrian if Major Sea- 
grave’s prophecy is realized. Tell the class about 


the traffic when cars move at a speed of 150 miles 
an_hour. 

D. Easter in Florence. The traveler becomes 
acquainted with many beautiful customs in for- 
eign lands. Tell the class about the making of 
new fire in Florence. “ 

The Future of the White Race in China. 
It seems strange to us that Americans could be 
unwelcome anywhere. Tell the class why Dr. 
Williams thinks Americans should remain friendly 
in their attitude and at the same time withdraw 
from China. 

The Control of Immigration. We raise a 
great hue and cry over the inconveniences of 
Americans in Mexico and China. Tell the class 
what our own attitude has been and is toward 
newcomers and explain why the government has 
found it expedient to enact restrictions on immi- 
gration. 

G.. Australia’s Capital. The British dominion 
farthest away from the Uni States and yet 
most like us is probably Australia. Tell the class 
about the new capital city; compare it with Wash- 
ington, D. C.; describe the efforts which are being 
made to build a model city. 

PART III ; 

Do you Want a Collie? Two hundred words is 
just e right length for a_weil-rounded para- 
graph. The whole class should write these little 
essays and submit the best ones to the contest. 
It has been disproved that a collie is a one-man 
dog. Perhaps you might acquire a class mascot. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Races and Migration. 

A. The great problems of population in con- 
temporary life. uring the course of the last 
century and a half there have been three major 
changes in the aggregate iife of mankind; first, 
the enormous increase in the amount of popula- 
tion; second, the steady drift of people from the 
rural districts to urban centers with the conse- 
quent growth of city populations; and third, the 
migrations of different races and nations into vari- 
ous parts of the world. Be yy 

Two of these changes have been studied in the 
lesson plans as the problem of population and the 
problem of urbanization; the third is known to 
Americans as the problem of immigration. Review 
the main aspects of these problems already stud- 
ied as part of the background of the immigration 
question. 

B. Migrations in the past. Man has taken a 
long time to make his home in all parts of the 
earth. As we all know, the white race and the 
Negro race have lived in the western hemisphere 
only a few centuries, and the Amerinds (the name 
iven by contemporary scholars to the natives 
ound here by the first whites) were newcomers 
about ten or a dozen centuries before Christ. In 
our day is occurring one of the great periodic 
waves of migration, similar to those of the past 
which have marked broad periods in human history. 

Man's place of origin is unknown, but in very 
early times he probably found his way into the 
different regions of the earth, where under diverse 
environmental influences he deveioped the distinct- 
ive physical characteristics which mark present 
races. ‘The earliest migration of which we have 
any knowledy, took place probably about 40,000 
B.C, and rcs.:lted in th 
thick-set, low-browed Neanderthal men of western 
Europe by a taller, more active, quicker-minded 
people from the south and east. he next mi- 
gration which is clearly marked is the movement 
of various peoples, Negroids, Semites, and others, 
into the great river valleys of the near East, a 
movement of about 10,000 B.C. The first appear- 
ance of our kind of men—European whites—in 
the field of history came between 2000 and 1000 
B.C., when the Aryans moved into India, the 
Persians into Iran and Mesopotamia, the Greeks 
into the Eastern Mediterranean, the Romans into 
Italy, and the Celts into Western Europe. This 
movement, of course, opens our own historical 
period. 

‘lhe great migrations since ancient times have 
been the movements of the Huns, a Tartar people 
in the third and fourth centuries A.D., a move- 
ment which helped to cause the Teutonic peoples 
to move into the old area of Roman civilization. 
These Teutonic migrations mark the beginnings of 
contemporary European peoples. In the eighth 
and ninth century the Norsemen and Slavs, peoples 
of the central mountain area of Europe, moved 
about—the first along the coasts of Europe west- 
ward, the latter eastward, northward and south- 
ward to Poland, Russia and the Balkans. At 
about the same time the Altaic peoples of Central 
Asia, the tribes of Mongols, Turks, Magyars and 
Finns, pushed outward into China, India, Asia 
Minor, southeastern Europe, and even to the 
Baltic Sea. This was the last great movement 
until the period of colonization opened in the 
sixteenth century, the beginning of modern times. 


e displacement of the short, . 


C. The making of the American people. Read 
the article The Control of Immigration in con- 
junction with a review of the colonization of the 
Atlantic seaboard. What European nations con. 
tributed elements to the population before the 
Revolutionary War? Make a blackboard map of 
the United States for this study, and indicate the 
regions of the sea-board to which each group 
came. Why can it be said that the population 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania was 
the first typically American population? Make a 
line on your map reas the settled area of the 
United States in 1790. hat was the total popu. 
lation then? 


What European nations contributed additions 
between 1790 and 1830? Why did opposition de- 
velop to this immigration? Draw another line on 
your map showing the settled area by 1830. What 
new cities have appeared? What regions did the 
new immigrations go to? 


Between 1830 and 1860, what nations contributed 
most to the stream of immigrants? Where did 
the Irish tend to settle? The Germans? What 
area is now given over to a mixed white-negro 
population? What is the black belt? Indicate on 
your map the new cities which appeared by the 
opening of the Civil War? Give the population 
of the nation in 1860. 


After the Civil War until 1880, what was the 
general character of immigration? To what part 
of the country did the Scandinavians go? How 
did the general increase of population compare 
with the growth of cities in the period? What is 
meant by the “new immigrant’? From what 
European countries have ese new immigrants 
come? To what part of the United States have 
they gone? Why were the Chinese excluded, while 
the Southern Europeans were let in? What were 
the provisions of the first immigration law? When 
did the question of control over immigration be- 
come a serious public issue? Give the arguments 
for and against the restriction of immigration. 
Upon what basis are the present quotas deter- 
mined? Explain the term “melting pot.” What 
is meant by ‘“Americanization”? Upon what 
grounds is it claimed that the new immigrant is 
inferior to the older elements of the population? 
Were there any elements in the older population 
which some people thought unfit? Why? 


What are the population ingreiomte of your 
community? Who settled it first? What jart 
have the various national groups played in its 
growth? 


At present, in addition to the general miaing 
of national groups by intermarriage there are a 
number of changes observable in the American 
people and their distribution as groups—many 
northerners are moving into the old South, man 
Negroes are going north and west, and a consid- 
erable body a Mexicans are coming 1n. 


II. The White Race and the Colored Peoples. 


At present there are about two colored men for 
every white man, and the ratio is increasing in 
favor of the colored people. On a map of the 
world mark the actual areas of white settlement, 
then mark the areas of white control over colored 
peoples. Locate Abyssinia, China, and Japan, the 
great areas of independent colored peoples. 


Read the article The Future of the White Race 
in China. Who was Marco Polo? The white 
people of western Europe first reached China by 
sea in 1557, but have made headway in China 
only since about 1839, when England fought a 
war to compel the Chinese to open her ports to 
trade. At this time one port was opened, but 
since then some 21 ports have been opened and 
many Europeans and Americans have _ secured 
valuable properties. What special privileges do 
the foreigners possess in China? On what rights 
do these privileges depend? : 

What is the primary cause of the present dif- 
ficulty in China? Are the Chinese justified in de- 
manding the abolition of these concessions to for- 


eigners? What nations are most interested in 
—- Where are the main centers of disturb 
ance 


What policy is the American government fol- 
lowing? Ought we to use force against 
Chinese to protect American lives and American- 
owned property? What is meant by the state 
ment that the powers have “used” the mission 
aries? Do you think it is just and consistent for 
the United States to exclude Chinese from our 
shores, and at the same time to secure spec 
privileges for Americans in China? 


At present all around the world there is dis 
content with white rule among the colored peoples. 
The rise of new Turkey, the Filipino demands for 
independence, the Egyptian movement for inde 
pendence, the disturbances in India, and the awak 
ening of the Negro race are evidences of this 
general fact. And the Chinese are leading the 
wey, in the attack on white supremacy in color 
ands. 
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“ To market, to market, 
id From near and from far, 
lat 
‘ Home again, home again, 
” On the street car. 
: 
we Father, mother, cousin Lil’, | 
1s ‘ " | 
~ Sister, brother, uncle Bill, 
ile cAll are using it or will. 
ere 
len 
be- ‘. 
nts Everybody rides the pass, 
hat Every little lad and lass. 
hat 
2 say: 
ion Filling up department stores, 
our Comin to the town by scores. 
part 
its 
al eMaybe daddy needs some clothes, 
can eMaybe sister needs new hose. 
any 
sid 

eMother has to have a hat, 

~ Brother says he needs a bat, 
ie To the store for this and that. | 
ient, ; 
-= ‘ 

To the movie or the play, 
ie Someone %0es most every day. } 
hin 
si Hop aboard the waiting car, 
= It will take you near and far. 

‘eh 
dit If you want to ride in class, 
ie Simply buy the weekly pass. 
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OU’VE cheered until you were 

hoarse, too, at races exactly like 

this one. You’ve seen—and most 
likely you’ve taken part in, nip-and- 
tuck races where endurance decided 
the victory. Speed? It counts, of 
course. But it’s speed plus endurance 
that wins, every time. 


Endurance isn’t a matter of luck. 
It’s not a gift of the fairies, but some- 
thing that can be yours—if you follow 
the rules of health. Be out-doors as 
much as you can, playing games and 
exercising; get enough sleep so that 
you wake in the morning feeling 
really refreshed; eat good, wholesome 
food—and avoid artificial stimulants! 


Artificial stimulants—tea and cof- 


can keep you from winning the race! 


For the right kind of hot drink—a 
drink that’s delicious and satisfying, 
too—try Postum. Postum is made 
of whole wheat and bran, carefully 
blended and roasted, with a little 
sweetening. You'll like the full, rich 
flavor of Postum, particularly when 
made with hot milk. This wonderful 
mealtime drink is inexpensive and 
easy to prepare, too. 


Just put a teaspoon of Instant 
Postum in a cup, fill the cup with hot 
(not boiled) milk, and stir. Instant 
Postum dissolves immediately, and 
you can add sugar to suit your 
taste. No wonder this hot drink 
issucha favoritewith young folks 


You can hardly expect to notice a 
difference after drinking just one cup 
of Postum made with hot milk. But 
you will notice a difference when you 
make the famous thirty-day test— 
use Postum-made-with-milk as your 
mealtime drink for a month. Make 
the test! Find out for yourself how 
appetizing and helpful Postum is. 


Your grocer has Postum, if you 
want to start this test today—or we 
will send you one week’s supply, free, 
so that you can start on your thirty- 
day test at our expense. Just fill out 
the coupon and mail it—today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








—it combines all the splendid 


P.— S.—4-27 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum . « « « « « C] Clik 
(prepared instantly inthe cup) . . which you 
Postum CEREAL . O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 


Name. 
Street 
City 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


qualities of milk with. health- 
ful elements of golden grain! 
And even though you don’t 
care for plain milk, you’ll en- 
joy the delicious flavor of 
Postum! 


fee, for instance—don’t belong in a 
healthful diet. The average cup of 
coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains 
of caffein, a drug-stimulant. Caffein is 
a frequent cause of headaches, ner- 
vousness and over-fatigue. Caffein 
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_o is one of the Post Health Products, which include Jalso Grape-Nuts, ‘Post Toasties, Post’s 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 























